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THE FIGHT AGAINST CHILD LABOR IN ALABAMA. 


Four months ago I accepted a commission 
from Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, to agitate the 
subject of child labor, with a view to getting a 
law on that subject through the legislature of 
Alabama. Although I return with the news 
of —- defeat, I believe that my mission has 
helped to give another blow to that “slowly- 
dying cause”’ of building commercial success on 
the ruin of little children. 


CHILD LABOR AND UNIONISM. 


There is no question more vital to the inter- 
ests of workers throughout America at the 
present time than that of the employment of 

oung children in the so-called lighter factory 
ndustries of the South. 

Never was it truer that in the battle of life— 

“ Even the strongest one must stand 
Dependent on his brother’s hand.” 

Yes, even on the hand of a helpless little 
child. The unorganized male worker is the first 
instrument whereby the corporation keeps down 
—— A corporation, being just a machine for 
making money, works automatically, without 
respect to the present or future good of the 
human element in that wealth making, or of 
the community wherein they dwell. Still more 
effective as an aid in this direction is the woman, 
for even when organized there are reasons, s0- 
cial and a why she is a less certain 
quantity than the man, and therefore, more 
easily underpaid. Deadliest of all is the child. 
Wherever an industry appears in which it is 
possible for a child to work, the grown people 
are made subsidiary and the child and young 
person are used at cheap rates, giving for the 
moment an enormous incentive to the invest- 
ment of capital which will receive quick returns 
from the purchase of labor at a low rate. The 
cheapening of labor in one part of the market 
in the long run causes a cut-down in wages 
everywhere in that particular trade. The re- 
duced spending power on the part of one great 
section of workers recoils on other trades, so 
that the shock is felt throughout the wage-earn- 
ing world. That child labor is a pees to the 
child of the cruelest description, robbing it of 
the physical power and mental cultivation to 
rise, an evil to the community in which it, when 
grown, will bea stunted and uneducated citi- 
zen, and economically a blow at the future 
peepety of the industry, capital takes no 

eed. In these days of hustle and quit with the 
spoil, the motto of men’s lives is— 

“ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die. 
Today by the fortunes of the industral war we can loot 
tomorrow it may be our turn to be looted!” 

But the leaders of a great movement have to 
look ahead. They are part of something so 
much bigger than themselves or their indi. 
vidual lives, that long after they are dust the 
effect of what they have done will be felt by the 
organization they now direct. 


he American Federation of Labor represents 
the brain and spirit of the thinking worker to- 
day, and its leaders see in the child labor of the 
Southern States one of the greatest menaces to 


organized labor with which it has ever been 
confronted. True, it is a menace to the com. 
munity at large, but from an economic and 
business point of view, as well as from the side 
of human feeling, it concerns the workers most, 
It is the children of the laboring classes who 
are losing health and opportunity in long hours 
at the spinning frame or the tobacco stripping 
table, or, worse still, in the tortuous windings 
of the mines. Itis their children who are being 
used against the rise of wages in a country 
where new industries are being established at 
lightning speed, which should 7 propor- 
tionate gain to them; it is their children who, 
in the future, ignorant, fearful, and with a low 
standard of life, will swell the ranks of the un- 
organized workers and stand in the way of the 
consolidation of the South, and hang as a dead 
weight on the Federation at large. 
SPECIAL ANTI-CHILD LABOR CAMPAIGN. 

Intense realization of this situation decided 
Mr. Gompers to make a special effort towards 
securing child labor legislation in the South, 
during the winter just passed. Bills were 
pending before several of the Southern legisla- 
tures, dealing with the matter, and a special 
appeal had been made from Alabama for help 
from the central —- In Montgomery, then, 
I arrived in the early part of December, with 
full powers as to the conduct of the campaign, 
and the choice of helpers and influences by which 
the end should be accomplished. 

I found the bill introduced by Mr. James 
Leath, labor member from Birmingham, had 
already been killed in committee. It had died, 
as had five other similar bills in previous legis- 
latures, without causing a ripple of public in- 
terest. My first impression was in accordance 
with what I was told—that no one save the labor 
unions took a particle of interest in the matter. 

I determined, at any rate, that we would not 
fail thus tamely, but would put the matter to 
the test of public sentiment; and another bill 
should be introduced immediately after the 
vacation, then about to begin. 

The first t difficulty I encountered was 
the want of facts. Generalities there were in 
plenty, but the Southerner is not to be con- 
vinced that Alabama is anything but Paradise 
for everyone within ite borders, other than by 
solid, unimpeachable facts. My first task, 
therefore, was to visit as many mills as possible 
and collect these facts. 

To my pleasure and surprise, I found num- 
bers of people eager to help me in my quest. 
The women’s clubs of Birmingham had already 
discussed the subject. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union had made the legal restric- 
tion of child labor a plank in their platform last 
November. These bodies, however, were not 
even aware that a bill had been introduced. 
The school authorities, public and private, 
and several ministers promised their assistance, 
while business men furnished me with introduc 
tions that would give me access to the mills. 


A VISIT TO ALABAMA MILLS. 
From December 12 to January 15, then, I dis 
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appeared into the cotton mill districts, visiting 


16 cities and villages and going over 23 mills, 
asking at every place a uniform set of between 
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or guessed, my errand. They are by no means 
an inhumane set of men, although a good many 
of them are the not too scrupulous agents of the 


Our HffiliatedD General Unions—IV. 
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sixty and seventy questions of the superinten- 
nts, managers, a and persons living 
close contact with mill life. By the mana- 
irre and superintendents of all except one of 
mills, I was treated with courtesy, by many 
With real kindness, even when they found out, 


corporations, when it comes to a clash between 
the interests of capital and labor. This, and 
the introductions which I had to pees living 
in the mill towns, gave me a good opportunity 
of forming and of correcting my impressions as 
I went along. 
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COTTON MILLS IN THE SOUTH A NEW INDUSTRY. 


Briefly, the general situation is as follows: 
The manufacture of cotton goods is recent 
throughout the entire South. It is almost new 
in Alabama. There are some forty-three mills 
in the State, two of these being old water- 
power affairs, falling into decay, and soon to 
die altogether. Of the 24 I visited, only four 
had been running over ten years, for periods of 
35, 20, 19 and 11 years, respectively. The estab- 
lishment of the others ranged from one month 
to ten years, and averaged five years. There 
has been a regular boom in cotton mills during 
the last few years. When a city gets prosper- 
ous, the inhabitants clamor for one, and, in 
several places, they are going up as quickly as 
they can be built. This will probably continue 
the fashion for some years to come, and there 
is no doubt that Alabama is bound to be a 
cotton manufacturing State. Besides the raw 
material, there is coal, iron and limestone, and 
the day is not far distant when she will be 
, me ene | her own machinery. The in- 
dustry has added many thousands of dollars to 
the worth of her farms and her farm produce, 
and it is the pet and pride of the State. 
Properly controlled, it will be, as it should, as 
great a blessing for the operatives as for the 
stockholders in the mills; unbridled it may 
prove a curse to them and through them to the 
State. It stands now at the parting of the 
ways. While in many places the mills are 
hailed with delight by the people, there are 
already mutterings that they are creating 
misery and wretchedness on the one side as 
quickly as they are making big dividends on 
the other, and some business men are actually 
saying that the trade of a city is injured, rather 
than helped, by the vicinity of a mill. 


WHY LABOR IS “‘CHEAP.”’ 


The human material for the industry is as 
raw as the cotton. Families come in from the 
little, isolated farms and cabins, very poor and 
very prolific. A few cents seem to them a for- 
tune. Where they come from, they have sel- 
dom seen money, and their next year’s cotton 
bales are often mortgaged ahead for this year’s 
food. Entirely ignorant of industrial life, they 
are willing to take low wages for what sounds 
like light work, without consideration of the 
novel demands of rent, food, fire, lights and 
clothes in a village or city. Apart from these 
necessities, which often drive the whole family 
into the mill, there are corporation rules. 
They have heard of free schools for their chil- 
dren in the mill village, and not until they 
enter it do they find that they must promise 
the work of so many out of each family before 
they are allowed even a roof to cover them. 
Most of the mills own their own houses; many 
are far from the city, or the rent is suited to 
the means of a mill hand, so that, although it is 
not technically compulsory to live in the com- 
— houses, it is so practically. This in itself 

eeps the mill hands under control of the cor- 
poration, for at the least hint of insubordination 
they would find themselves homeless and with- 
out the means to get other dwelling places. Pa- 
rents, trifling, ignorant or careless, aliow their 
little ones to go to work without remembering 


that 12 hours in a mill every day will rob them 
of their future, and that the 10, 20 or 30 cents a 
day they earn is the price of their capacity to 
earn dollars lateron. Some go in as young as 
six or seven years, and are so small that they 
need boxes to stand on to reach the roping. 


TWELVE HUNDRED YOUNG CHILDREN IN ALA- 
BAMA MILLS. 


In the25 mills, of which I have statistics, there 
are 6,725 operatives, about 400 being children 
under 12 years of age. On the same basis of 
calculation, there are about 900 in the State, an 
estimate below, rather than above, the actual 
number, as I only corrected the managers’ 
statements in cases where I was able to count 
personally a larger number than they told me, 
To these must be added the children who come 
in to help their elder brothers and sisters who 
are not counted or paid as workers, although 
they often do a full day’s work for the fun of 
it. This would bring the number nearer 1,200. 
The percentage to older workers of the children 
on the pay roll is between six and seven. 

No difference is made between hours by 
night or by day of the childen and grown up 
people. These hours are from 12 to 12} a day, 
averaging 66 a week, with but one-half hour, 
or 40 minutes’ break for meals. Mills which 
run at night generally work 12 hours, some- 
times with no break at all. Only one mill I 
visited was actually running at night (50 opera- 
tives on the night force, with three or four 
under 12 years of age and quite a number under 
16 years of age). One mill kept a night force 
at hand, giving only five days’ work per week 
to the operatives, by alternating a larger number 
than they actually needed for the day work; 
while four mills had stopped at various periods 
during the preceding year. One had only tried 
the experiment for six weeks when stopped 
peremtorily by the superintendent. 

For these long hours the children stand or 
run with trucks or wearily ply a broom bigger 
than themselves. No wonder their faces lose 
the childish look, their little limbs all vitality 
and spring. During my visits to the mills, the 
words of Mrs. Browning, about similar little 
victims in England, were often in my mind: 

“They look up with their pale and sunken faces 
And their look is sad to see.” 
YOUNG HUMAN BAIT FOR CAPITALIST FISH. 


One’s indignation at such a wrong to child- 
hood rises to fever heat when we learn that 
these 1,200 little white slaves (worse off than 
the negro child in days of slavery, who, bein 
worth some hundreds of dollars, was allow 
to develop into a healthy animal), are sacrificed 
to commercial superstition,.and not even to 4 
real or fancied necessity of the industry. Huge 
fortunes were made in England and the North 
at the beginning of the trade by the employ- 
ment of children, and it is the superstition 
that this can be done again, fostered by the 
northern capitalist in the inexperienced South 
ern manufacturer, which is responsible for the 
employment of children in the cotton mills of 
the South. Out of 11 practical superintenden's 
to whom I talked, several being from Massachu- 
setts or Pennsylvania, 10 confessed that doing 
away with the labor of children under 12 years 
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of age would benefit, rather than harm, the 
industry. They are wasteful workers, need 
much supervision, and moreover are spoilt as 
operatives for the future by the destruction of 
their health. 


NORTHERN CAP I- 


rather proud than otherwise of knowing noth- 
ing of the history of the trade economically, not 
having heard that recent statistics show child 
labor to be economically harmful. Some of 
them were convinced thatAlabama was Paradise, 
and that whatever 
experience the rest 





TALISTS DESTROY 





SOUTHERN CHIL- 

DREN. 

My observation |) 
with regard to the §} 
Northern capital- [| 
ists is borne out by |) 
facts. Itwasatthe }} 
instigation of the J 
philanthropic 
Dwight mills, from 
Chicopee, Mass., ~ 
run by Eastern cap- 
ital, whose village 
at Alabama City 
commands admira- 
tion, that a law lim- 
iting the hours of 
labor of women and 
children to eight 
and prohibiting the 
employment of 
ebildren under 14 
in factories, was re- 
scinded in 1895. 

In the ten mills 
I visited run by 
Northern capital, 
the number of chil- 
dren under 12 is al- 
most double the 
number in the 13 
run by Southern 
capital. No con- 
demnation can be 
too strong for those 
who, protected in 
their own States by 
laws securing the 
health, education 
and physical devel- 
opment of those 
who are to be their 
fellow-citizens, de- 
liberately induce 
an inexperienced 
set of men to enter 
upon a course of 
self- mutilation in 
the persons of their 
little children by 
misrep resentation, 
and (as I shall 








of the world might 
have had in the 
matter, every Ala. 
bama * Hill Billy ” 
was an incorrupt- 
ibly perfect parent, 
and was the best 
judge in every case 
as to what was best 
for his child, while 
in this country of 
perfect freedom 
compulsion on the 
part of cor pora- 
tions was an im- 
possibility. To in- 
terfere with the 
right of the parent 
to guide the life of 
his child was “ pa- 
ternalism.” Yet 
these same gentle- 
men would tell me 
of parents who 
would not work 
themselves, but at 
the end of the week, 
fortnight, or month 
would draw their 
children’s earnings 
and spend it on liq- 
uor or tobacco. 

Of the nine other 
managers, one was 
resigned to legisla- 
tion, which he knew 
to be inevitable,de- 
siring only to put 
off the * evil day ”’ 
as long as possible. 
Two were in favor 
of it, should it be- 
come the law in all 
the Southern States 
(a point to which I 
shall return). Four 
were fully in favor, 
believing it to be 
for the good of the 
trade,as well as sim- 
ple justice to the 
operatives; and two 
were in favor of it 











show), political cor- 








ruption, in order 
that they may se- 
cure present 
wealth. The prejudices, fears and ignorance of 
the Southern manufacturers are cleverly played 
upon. 
SOUTHERNERS REFUSE TO RECOGNIZE THE 
SERPENT IN THEIR EDEN. 


Out of 15 managers, six were entirely op- 
posed to any protection. These gentlemen were 


IRENE M. ASHBY. 


some time, but not 
yet. Wait until 
the industry is 
established, is their plea; yes, established, 
founded on the undoing of helpless little ones, 
comparatively useless in themselves. 


SOUTHERN TERROR OF LOSING CAPITAL BLINDS 
TO TRUTH. 


Yet child labor, for the reasons I have given, 
is a bait to capital to invest quickly where 
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ultimately it must invest, child labor or not, for 
Alabama is the natural home of the industry, 
and even where labor has risen to the price of 
Northern labor, as it is rapidly doing, land and 
fuel and other necessities are cheaper, and 
transit by land and water available. 

Alabama people are thoroughly alarmed, how- 
ever, by the idle threat of the North to with- 
draw or cease investing capital if a child labor 
law were passed. After many years of suffering 
and poverty, the State is rising into unwonted 
prosperity, and they are nervous and frightened 
at the least hint of the sort. By this means, 
Northern and Eastern capitalists keep the whip 
hand over Alabamians who do not realize that 
: it will not be to their advantage for stock- 
holders who never saw Alabama, and will never 
spend a cent there, to gain the whole dividend 
and for them to lose their children’s lives. 


PERIL OF EDUCATED BLACKS AND ILLITERATE 
WHITES. 

Some of the mill owners, especially Southern- 
ers, have an uneasy prescience of this and 
many told me that if only the children could be 
in school, they would be glad for them to be 
there, rather than in the mill. One gentleman 


offered to assist me in advocating a compulsory 
education bill, and, after much thought on the 
subject, I decided to have a measure of this 
character introduced. Noone can doubt that 
the demand for education and an effective 
method of enforcing it must go hand in hand 
with the demand for the protection of the chil- 


dren. This question assumes a still more seri- 
ous aspect in view of the color problem of the 
South. The negro children are taking full ad- 
vantage of the educational facilities offered by 
the State, so that it seems as if in the great 
industry which is the growing point of Ala- 
bama’s prosperity, there will be a generation 
of illiterate whites surrounded by educated 
negroes. The only possible way to secure the 
absolutely essential leadership of the black by 
the white race, is to guarantee the education of 
the whites. 

In Alabama there are State appropriations 
which would give every child between three 
and four months’ schooling. Only half the 
children between the school ages now attend, 
and every child who is growing up in ignorance 
is — being robbed of a legal as well as 
moral right. 

TWIN BILLS. 


I returned to Birmingham, primed with these 
irrefutable facts and armed with two bills, con- 
servative and practicable in their character, 
but effective, both having been examined and 
modified by legal and technical experts. 


THE CHILD LABOR BILL. 


The first secured: (1) The prohibition of chil- 
dren working in the mills under 12 years of 
uge, except in the sad case of their being the 
sole support of a widowed mother or invalid 
father, and in any case, not younger than 10. 
(2) The protection of minors under 16 from 
night work and the limitation of their hours to 
60a week. (3) An educational test of reading 
and writing English, coming into force a year 
from the passage of the bill, and at least three 
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months’ schooling for mill children up to 14 
years. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION BILL. 


The second made it compulsory for every 
child to have at least 60 days’ schooling (90 
days is generally provided free in Alabama) and 
as much more as the State provided free in their 
locality, up to 12 years old and 16 if not work. 
ing, the 60 days being compulsory in any case 
up to 16 years; the responsibility for compli- 
ance with the law being divided between parent, 
teacher and employer. 


THE ALLIED FORCES FOR THE BILLS. 


The organizations I mentioned before and 
even the board of trade rallied to the fight, 
The press was fall of it. The fact of the grow- 
ing employment of young children was new to 
the public ; the Southerners are naturally kind- 
hearted and their sense of justice was outraged, 
Meetings of teachers, business men and citizens 
indorsed both bills, while two well-known Jef. 
ferson county members of the legislature un- 
dertook to introduce the bills in the senate 
and house. Senator Hugh Morrow, a lawyer, 
into the former; Mr. A. J. Reilly, engineer for 
the Pratt City Mines, into the latter. From a 
dead labor measure, it had become one of public 
concern. Petitionsin favor of both bills poured 
in from Birmingham and from some of the other 
cotton mill towns, notably Huntsville. 

In Montgomery, the Ministers’ Union, which 
had decided upon action on the matter, before 
I appeared upon the scene, took up the cause 
warmly. The foremost women, both privately 
and in their clubs, gaveit their support ; the 
press, even that part of it generally antagonis- 
tic to organized labor, gave columns to the dis- 
cussion of it and to interviews with me. The 
humanitarian and community aspect of the 
matter swept away prejudices, and the society 
and religious lion lay down with the labor lamb, 


THE LOBBY AGAINST THE CHILDREN. 


Promising as things looked from one point 
of view, we were aware that powerful forces 
were pitted against us. Two able lawyers were 
employed by the mill interests to crush the bill. 
A great effort was made to induce me, while in 
Birmingham, to drop the child labor bill and 
work instead for the compulsory education bill 
alone. The first, I was told, was a lost cause, 
the second might be won if the bills were not 
coupled and so fought together by the mill in- 
terests. I dared them to oppose the latter in 
view of all the mill men had said to me about 
education, and in every interview in the press I 
emphasized the fact, that if they fought it, they 
would prove themselves unworthy of a hearing 
or consideration. The child labor bill I abso- 
lutely refused todrop. Evena prominent trade 
unionist was persuaded to try and make the 
Trades Council and myself accede to this move 
of the opposition, which was a ruse to prevent 
the agitation and dissemination of knowledge 
on the subject. 

THE FIGHT AT MONTGOMERY. 

Immediately upon the reopening of the legis- 
lature on January 29, steps were taken to get 
the child labor bill before the committee at an 
early date. From the first there was not the 
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shadow of a chance for it. The awakening of 
interest had begun too late, for a legislature 
cares nothing for public opinion after the seat 
of each legislator has been secured. From that 
moment, politics to the majority is a game of 
deals, and, if the deals are in human souls, so 
much the worse for the souls. I paid less heed 
than I should have done had I understood 
Southern affairs as I do now, to the ridiculous 
rumor set afloat by the lobby that I was the 
paid agent of the Eastern and English mills 
sent to make trouble in the cotton industry. 
This and the fact of my being English and a 
woman, telling the people of Alabama things 


face of every threat and insult offered him. I 
happen to know that immense pressure was 
brought to bear upon him, which moved him 
not one inch from his purpose. The least the 
workers of Jefferson can do for him is to sup- 
port him for any office for which he puts up 
and send him back to the legislature with a 
solid vote to put the child labor bill through 
next time. 


HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE. 


The bill came up for a hearing before the 
joint committees of House and Senate on 
Tuesday evening, February 5, notice having 
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about their own State that they should have 
known, were used to create prejudice against 
me and to overshadow local interest in the mat- 
ter. In spite of this, many of the legislators 
after talking to me were prepared at the end of 
a week to regard the bill as of real importance 
should it come before the House. To prevent 
this, every effort of the lobby was directed. 


A STAUNCH SUPPORTER. 

The real hero of the fight was Mr. Reilly. As 
engineer and superintendent for a big corpora- 
tion, with important political and practical in- 
rests at stake, he stood his ground solidly in 


been given in the papers. To everybody’s 
astonishment the Senate house was packed 
from floor to ceiling and hundreds were turned 
away from the doors. 

The labor representatives of Jefferson had 
been heard before, and, as I had new facts to 
present, I was given the longest time, but it 
was to be at the end. The Women’s Club 


and Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of . 


Birmingham, sent two ladies down to represent 
them, one of whom spoke before the committee. 
Rev. Edgar G. Murphy, representing local in- 
terest and the pulpit generally, also spoke. 
The opposing lobby demanded equal time— 
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arguments they did not attempt to produce. 
A mill president spoke for equality of oppor- 
tunity; Mr. Mitchell, of Alabama City, descanted 
on the beauties of the village, the library and 
the church built by the company (which he 
told me had cost about two weeks’ wages) ; the 
chief railway attorney of the State, Colonel 
Faulkner, raved against ‘‘paternalism’’—each 
cleverly insinuating that I was the particular 
and personal enemy of the cotton industry— 
and a corporation clergyman gave a touching 
description of how he had asked the poor 
operatives if they wished the law to prevent 
them and their little ones from earning a living 
in the mills, and they had begged him with 
tears to defeat so cruel a bill, so that, contrary 
to his custom, he had stepped into public life to 
plead their cause. No one on their side spoke 
on child labor, except to describe the condition 
of the people before they came to the mills and 
their possible condition after—the very reason 
why the children should not be destroyed by 
what should help them; nor did they seem 
overwhelmingly prosperous when, as Mr. Mit- 
chell stated, the whole family had to work in 
order to get a decent living. 

I addressed myself solely to the committee, 
thinking of them as reasoning and amenable 
persons, and gave them facts, economics and 
history, making my appeal to reason and to 
humanity—a fruitless exertion on my part. 


" eal 
REJECTION SETTLED BEFOREHAND. 


Three minutes after I ceased speaking, both 
committees, without deliberation, had adversed 
the bill, by 9 to 4 votes in the House and 56 to 2 
in the Senate. They were all, as they confessed 
afterwards, ‘‘fixed’”’ before the hearing. 

Mr. Reilly and Mr. Morrow, as chairmen of 
the committees, appealed in vain to Senatorial 
courtesy to permit the bill to go before the 
House or Senate ‘‘ without recommendation.” 
They dared not doit. There was already too 
much interest aroused on the subject among the 
very legislators themselves, and a determined 
expression of public opinion could not be disre- 
garded by the entire legislature as it could by a 
committee. 


A SECOND RESURRECTION AND DEFEAT. 


The next day the same bill was introduced 
into the House by another member and came 
before a different committee a few days later, 
at an early hour this time. The ring, however, 
was solid and most of the committee absented 
themselves during the hearing. The result was 
the same, an adverse vote of 5 to 3. 


FIGHT FOR THE EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


Mr. Reilly would have fought to a finish in 
getting an aye and no vote in the House, on 
introducing the bill onto the floor, but we knew 
it was useless, and there was still some chance 
for the educational bill. We would at least try 
to get 60 days’education for the little mill slaves, 
most of whom are growing up in utter ignor- 
ance, without the least chance of becoming citi- 
zens of even average intelligence. 

Dr. J. H. Phillips came down from Birming- 
ham, and spoke before the committee, and the 
bill was passed on to the House, though ‘* with- 
out recommendation.”” There was some com- 


ment in the press against the smothering of the 
child labor bill, but the lobby had managed to 
frighten some of the papers by getting Colonel 
Faulkner on their side, so that there was some. 
thing like a conspiracy of silence. A good deal 
of space, however, was devoted to the eduea- 
tional bill by the Birmingham papers and one 
in Montgomery. The State superintendent of 
education promised not to actively oppose but 
his openly expressed disfavor was a virtual op. 
position. The bill did not come up in the House 
until four days before the session closed, and it 
seemed that there was good chance of passing 
it. The mill owner I have mentioned who 
promised his assistance kept his promise to some 
extent, and there was no active opposition from 
that quarter, perhaps becanse they did not con- 
sider it necessary. The public school principle 
is itself new to Alabama and the color question 
came into this. The intense dislike the South- 
ener has to giving any educational advantage 
to the negro would lead him rather to deprive 
the white child of education than to assure it to 
both, as the Constitution obliges him to do. 

The time proved too short to consolidate 
awakening interest and the bill was indefinitely 
postponed. Through a mistake in tactics this 
took place at a hurried afternoon session ; thus 
we were unfortunately prevented from getting 
it before the Senate through the committee of 
the upper house, which we believed could have 
been done. 
NO SURRENDER. 

So ended the campaign, but not the fight or 
our hopes. It is my firm belief that the agita- 
tion which has begun will never slacken until 
this iniquity has been swept from the South. 
It is new in Alabama and, therefore, more 
easily dealt with. At a comparatively early 
stage, it has been taken up by some of the fore- 
most people of the South, who will not let it 
slip into oblivion. In comparative silence child 
labor has taken root in the other manufacturin 
States of the South, until now it has reache 
gigantic proportions. If Alabama rejects it 
first, little disorganization will be occasioned 
there, and in a year or two she will gain great 
advantages over the States suicidally destroy- 
ing their future workers. Moreover, the other 
States are bound to follow, which constitutes 
the real reason for the expensive fight put up 
in Alabama by the mill interests (assisted, as I 
have reason to believe, from Georgia). 


CHILD LABOR A GREAT PUBLIC QUESTION. 
The victory is going to be won by keeping 
the opposition to child labor a public and nota 
labor question. As I have pointed out, since 
my going to the State, it took on quite a new 
aspect. 
HOPEFUL OUTLOOK IN THE FUTURE. 


The very opponents of the bill in the House 
and Senate believe it will pass the next legisla- 
ture. Taken the right way, a Southerner is 
not hard to convince on a question of justice, 
and many of those who have opposed it in the 
past are quite ready to be converted. I have 
the virtual promise of the brilliant lobbyist and 
lawyer, under whose able generalship it was 
defeated, to fight itno more. There are those 
interested in it as a humanitarian question 
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who will make it a voting issue next election. 
During the fight, I received letters from three 
or four mill superintendants and managers say- 
ing that their Company would not oppose the 
measure. 

No conflict of interest on other points should 
prevent the workers from co-operating with 
these other forces. l'othing they can win can 
be of more importance to them. 

I do not think that, as a whole, the laboring 
element fully appreciates this. The cotton 
operatives themselves do not; the mine work- 
ers only partially. Although a clause was in- 
troduced into the last mining bill, raising the 
age limit of employment of children in mines 
from 12, as it is at present, to 14, it was not 
vigorously pushed ; and a constant watch has 
to be kept on the miners themselves to prevent 
them from trying to bring their little sons into 
the mines. I fancy they regard the Child Labor 
Bill as somewhat philanthropic—a measure to 
which they give their support asa matter of 
course, but not of the first moment—as a fact it 
is worth every effort of which they are capable. 
If, during the next five years nothing more 
were gained for labor in the South than the in- 
troduction of compulsory education and aboli- 
tion of child labor, these would be among the 
greatest triumphs ever obtained. They can not, 
however, gain them alone. 


LABOR MUST CO-OPERATE WITH THE PUBLIC, 


In Alabama the labor vote counts for very lit- 
tle, except in Jefferson County—Lee County and 
to a lesser degree—in Mobile, and the public at 
large has to be educated up to organized labor 
(a stupendous task in itself). Not only the ques- 
tion of wages but hours of labor are concerned in 
this matter. The limitation of the work of mi- 
nors under 16 to 60 hours per week would affect 
in some mills half the labor and help to bring 
about the introduction of a10-hour day. Farther 
North, the operatives are awakening to the im- 
portance and advantage of this, and will, I hope, 
gain it for themselves by organization, but it will 
be many a long day I fear before those ignorant, 
helpless workers in Alabama will be in a posi- 
tion to gain much for themselves. Among them 
industry is in its first generation, and they are 
as fearful as the stockholders of threats to shut 
down the cotton miils, upon which they are 
now dependent for their very existence, espe- 
cially where as, in some cases, the mills have 
bought up the little farms from which they used 
to gain subsistence. 

UNIFORM CHILD LABOR LAW IN ALL THE 

SOUTHERN COTTON STATES. 

The fight must be consolidated in the South, 
arrangements made to introduce the same bill 
before each legislature, thus equalizing the law 
throughout the Southern trade, and means taken 


to prevent the introduction of bills drawn up by 
irresponsible, ignorant or designing persons, 
which might retard the movement for years, as 
it did in Massachusetts and other States. The 
campaign must be conducted on political lines 
by men of influence and the management of the 
bill confided to those who can influence or meet 
the ruling ring. Above all, noconfidence must 
be placed in the so-called agreements of manu- 
facturers with regard to child labor. Many of 
the mills I visited purported to have the 12-year 
rule, one of them at least making a practice of 
sending home the younger children when stock- 
holders were about to visit the mills. An exam 

ination of the so called ‘‘compromise”’ of the 
North Carolina mills will show, from what I 
have previously stated, that it is a specious 
way of telling the public they are going to con- 
tinue in the same way they have always done. 


A CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 


A central committee is being formed in Mont- 
gomery, composed of four practical business 
men, with Rev. E. G. Murphy as chairman. 
Subcommittees will be formed from every set 
of people willing to help. The trades councils 
of Montgomery, Mobile and Birmingham have 
already expressed their willingness to work 
with this committee. So have the women’s clubs 
and the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

In each large city local committees, in con- 
nection with the central, will be formed of lead- 
ing men to continue the agitation, and an early 
opportunity will be taken to issue a manifesto 
on the subject and to get in touch with the agi- 
tation in the other States. Most likely an 
organizer will be appointed by the central com- 
mittee. Efforts will be made to engage the at- 
tention and co-operation of the womens’ clubs 
and other organizations throughout America, 
as the question is not one confined alone to the 
Southern States, which only happen to be thé 
place where the evil is manifested. 

I stayed in Mobile for ten days after the legis- 
lature closed and found great interest there on 
the subject. The leading papers in that city 
will support the agitation and several promi- 
nent business men, lawyers and clergymen, 
besides the women’s clubs, promise their assist- 
ance. 

In resigning my commission into Mr. Gom- 
pers’ hands, my regret at failure is tempered by 
a hope that what I have been able to do in con- 
centrating previous interests, collecting facts 
which have aroused new interest and, in some 
degree, amalgamating different forces, may not 
be without fruit in the near future, and that 
this campaign will at least have a share in the 
formation of another which shall put an end 
forever to this particular blot on American 
civilization. IRENE M, ASHBY. 


‘ 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE, 


Lonpon, April 8, 1901.—Wages are coming 
down with a run in the coal, iron and steel 
trades, where sliding scales rule the roost and 
where the employer has learnt how to rule the 
sliding scale. The decline has been threatening 
long enough and now it is here in all its grim 


unpleasantness. Take the figures for February. 
In iron and coal mining close upon 200,000 men 
had to submit to decreases, against a solitary 
small increase in the wages of underground 
and surface workers in Somerset. 

In the iron, steel, engineering and sundry 
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metal trades the break is not so big, yet but 
15,000 men have had their Friday pay-sheet 
made out for smaller amounts. It is fortunate 
that in some things prices are coming down, as 
the workman’s wife would be in a pitiable 
plight indeed when she was doing her market- 


ing. 

These drops are indicative of the trade de- 
pression which is piling up and the current talk 
amongst employers is that wages must come 
down a lot more yet before business will revive. 
In conversation with some of them they have 
confided to me that they expect the getting of 
these reductions will be a ‘pretty thorny 
problem.” I hope it will. 

In an especially unsettled condition is the 

reat Scotch coal trade. The Scottish Miners’ 

ederation has adopted a 5-days a week 
policy and the enginemen of Lanark have 
struck for an 8-hour day. The 500 enginemen 
stopping work means 40,000 underground min- 
ers idle. 

A summary has been issued containing par- 
ticulars of the new industrial organizations 
registered during last year. Altogether there 
were 831 formed. There were 30 new trade 
unions in England and Wales, 4 in Scotland, 
and 3 in Ireland. Three fresh employers’ as- 
sociations were also formed just to keep the 
balance even. The other new organizations were 
industrial, provident and friendly societies, 
lacking defensive or aggressive characteristics. 

Amongst the good things there are in the 
midlands (placed there perhaps by a benevolent 
deity as some compensation for the existence 
of Joseph Chamberlain in che same locality) is 
the Midland Counties Trades Federation—an 
organization which is further federated with 
the General Federation of Trade Unions. 
Affiliated with the Midland Federation are the 
tube-makers of the Black Country. A large sec- 
tion of these mechanics being on strike the 
whole of the funds of the Midland Federation 
have been placed at their disposal. This is 
almost the same as saying that they will win. 
The ‘*masters’’ are only human and generally 
“fank it”? at the sight of a resolute and power- 
ful opposition. 

Mention of Chamberlin in the above note re- 
minds me of the interminable war and its 
results. Every week we are receiving consign- 
ments of human wreckage, and many of those 
who can follow their old occupations can’t. 
The reason of this paradox lies in the fact that 
their jobs are filled up. This is getting quite a 
common experience, and where the men are 


not strong unionists it makes for the cultiva- 
tion of a further crop of blacklegs. 

Is specialization ‘‘ busting up’ the joinery 
trade? There are people who point out that 
the days when each district provided its own 
joinery are nearly dead and gone. Great firms 
in the principal cities of the kingdom make 
one class of goods only, and by diligent adver- 
tisement build up a national demand to the 
detriment of the local worker and master. In 
the end, machine industry and the employment 
of women and children follow, and, so soon as 
the lean years come, down go wages and all 
that that implies. 

Hebrew workers in London are having a 
fresh attack of trade unionism. It doesn’t 
matter what occupation they follow, they pro- 
duce unions with the lightning-like rapidity of 
a juggler and smash them up as to the manor 
born. Now, it is particularly the Hebrew com- 
positors who are moving. They have had a 
succession of trade organizations, all of which 
have cracked up in the way common to Jewish 
organizations—in England, anyway. Since the 
breakdown of the last union the rate received 
per 1,000 by the Hebrew compositors has de- 
clined from 8d. to 4}d. I am not a pessimist, 
but I expect that by the time the new union 
has raised the price to the old level it will 
disappear like its predecessors. Then the rate 
will again slide back. 

That this view of the weathercockiness of the 
Hebrew trade unionist is not the result of my 
own distorted vision is shown by the fact that 
next week there will be a conference of all the 
Jewish unions in Leeds (a great center of Jew- 
ish labor) to discuss ways and means of assist- 
ing new unions to keep alive. The mortality is 
admitted to be excessive. A thorough inquiry 
will be made and a federation is proposed. But 
again, here the old trouble will crop up. Years 
ago there was just such another conference and 
federation formed—both being speedily for- 
gotten. 

Since the Trade Unionist died after its thir- 
teenth monthly issue, about eighteen months 
ago, London has lacked a definite labor organ. 
A couple of months ago there appeared the 
Shield, a journal which was apparently only 
a cover for a scheme on the part of some law- 
yers to ‘“‘corner”’ the legal business of the 
unions. So the Shield has been crowded 
out. Now, however, we have the Trades and 
Labor Gazette, edited by the secretary of the 
London Trades Council, James Macdonald—an 
interesting monthly venture. 





A LAND WITHOUT STRIKES? 


By ROBERT ASKEW. 


During the discussion on the above subject 
in Chicago in January, Hugh H. Lusk, ex-repre- 
sentative of New Zealand, in the course of his 
remarks on the New Zealand law, gave the fol- 
lowing advice to President Gompers: ‘ Either 
you must not have read same or else have mis- 
understood it, and would advise the careful 
study of the New Zealand law.”’ After reading 
same, I thought if this advice is good for Presi- 
dent Gompers it is equally as good for every 
student of economic questions ; hence, after a 
careful study of same, and a careful inquiry into 


its workings from one who has spent a consid- 
erable portion of his time in that country, and 
being one of the workers, I find that if the same 
law was to be enacted in this country it would 
be declared unconstitutional by our Supreme 
Court, as it would be in direct opposition to our 
Constitution, which declares for ‘‘ equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none.” As the 
New Zealand law ofcompulsory arbitration can 
only be applied when there are combinations of 
workers to deal with employers, and there is no 
section which enables individuals to seek the 
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courts of arbitration for redress, as the argu- 
ments used are that the individual worker has 
no responsibility, hence the law could not be 
enforced as the following incident will show: 

The Sydney (New South Wales) Bulletin of 
December 19, 1900, says: During the discussion 
on Compulsory Arbitration in the house of repre- 
sentatives last week, a member asked the ques- 
tion, Was there not a strike on in New Zealand 
at the present time? and the answer was in the 
affirmative. The cause for same was on account 
of a certain coal-mining corporation of West- 
port, in Westland Province, which wishing to 
elude the provisions of the arbitration law, 
hired only individuals or non-unionists at cer- 
tain rates of pay not equivalent to the trade 
union scale. These individuals became dissatis- 
fied and asked for redress to their grievances, 
which were not complied with, hence the strike, 
and the arbitration court could not interfere on 
account of the law only dealing with organiza- 
tions of men and employers.”’ This was occurr- 
ing at the time the above advice was given, but 
no mention was made of this defect, neither do 
we hear any word from those who write about 
this Eldorado or ‘‘land without strikes.”’ 

Some may say that such a law would tend to 
the increasing of labor organizations, whilst the 
same argument can be used to show that it would 
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be detrimental to organization as large employ- 
ers of this country today, in the beginning of this 
pre iy twentieth century even deny the 
workers the right to organize or treat with them 
as such, as is being exemplified in the anthracite 
region today. Another case in point would 
have been the Coeur d’ Alene, where the Stand- 
ard Oil Company tried to crush out the miners’ 
union and brought in non-unionists to fill their 
places. If these latter were to strike, where 
would they get redress? And again, the com- 
position of the two countries ought to be taken 
into consideration ; in one you find the govern- 
ment in control of the workers and in the other 
just the opposite ; one is purely of one race 
whilst the other is cosmopolitan, and the sur- 
roundings in each country are entirely different. 
Against compulsory arbitration the old saying 
could be well applied : ‘* One volunteer is worth 
a dozen pressed men,’’ hence we find that where 
corporations are willing to meet the officers and 
delegates of the labor unions and discuss the 
pros and cons of the different grievances, we find 
the best of conditions exist. By such means we 
shall eventually wipe out that great disaster to 
all, the ‘ strike,” but until that time shall come, 
we must fight as we have done up to the present 
to maintain our rights, as our forefathers have, 
against oppression in all ages. 





GENERAL DOMINION NOTES. 








By JOHN A. FLETT, General Canadian Organizer. 


Avery noticeable improvement in those towns 
that I have recently visited in Ontario, is an in- 
crease of locals and membership, but more es- 
pecially noticeable in the quantity and variety 
of the labeled goods now on the market, and 
the pains taken by merchants and manufacturers 
to advertise their goods with the label. This 
has been brought about by trade unionists and 
our friends taking hold of the task and working 
in the true spirit of our movement. In this re- 
spect, I think the city of Berlin is worthy of 
special mention; one year ago there were but 
three small locals established there, today there 
are in the neighborhood of 20 unions, with a cen- 
tral council. Iam pleased to report having or- 
ganized locals of bakers and confectioners and 
allied metal mechanics in St. Catharines, and I 
wish to mention the very cheerfal and valuable 
assistance rendered in this work by Local Or- 
ganizer James Carty and Brother Callow. In 
Guelph I had the pleasure of organizing the 
Brussels carpet weavers and have sent in appli- 
cation for a charter to the Textile Workers’ In- 
ternational Union. In Berlin, locals of retail 
clerks, painters and decorators and team drivers, 
with others are under way, and application for 
charters have been sent to their respective in- 
ternationals. I forgot to mention in my last 
report that I had organized the broommakers 
in Kingston. I see by the newspapers they 





have since been all locked out for simply form- 
ing a union; this is liberty in Kingston. 

In the Senate, recently, Mr. Templeman 
moved the second reading of the bill to amend 
the trademark and design act. It proposes to 
give labor unions the right to adopt labels or 
designs, and to put them upon any article they 
desire. He was requested to ask the Senate to 
give the bill its second reading, and allow the 
promoters to appear before the committee and 
give their reasons for passing the bill, and 
adducing new reasons in its favor. 

Sir Mackenzie Bowell rose to place himself 
on record in case the fact of giving this bill the 
second reading should hereafter be adduced as 
a proof that the principle had been approved. 
This had been done on former occasions. He 
thought the government was playing fast and 
loose with the question, and were afraid of 
doing something that would lose them a few 
votes. The permissive principle was already 
in the possession of the labor unions. What 
he feared was that if the manufacturers once 
allowed this outside body to come in and mark 

oods, all goods not bearing this mark would 
- boycotted. Unions for increasing pay were 
fair. He did not intend to ask that the bill be 
defeated, but was willing for it to go to com- 
mittee. He thought it vicious legislation which 
should not go on the statute book. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION ADVOCATES 
—THEIR FALLACIES EXPOSED. 

It is now about six years since the ques- 
tion of compulsory arbitration was first 
discussed, and at the first convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held there- 
after, that is, in 1895, the proposition was 
unanimously condemned. Since then the 
question has received wider discussion and 
deeper thought, but they have only con- 
firmed the judgment then expressed, which 
has been emphatically reiterated by organ- 
ized labor of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

As we have shown in the columns of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and _ particu- 
larly in the editorial of our last issue, this 
species of legislation is not only aimed to 
prevent strikes but to deny to the workers 
the right to strike regardless of causes which 


may warrant it. Assemblyman Costello, 
of the New York Legislature, in a burst of 
anger, in so many words asserted that that 
was the purpose of his bill which he in- 
troduced, and which we are pleased to say 
in passing, failed of enactment. 

We were inclined to allow the matter rest 
upon the discussion already had upon this 
subject, were it not for the fact that some 
advocates of the measure have again burst 
into print, some attempting arguments, 
other indulging in abuse and still others 
misapprehending the grounds of our posi- 
tion. 

The most conspicuous person who has 
contributed to the discussion of this ques- 
tion recently is no less a person than Mr. 
Edward Tregear, Secretary for Labor of 
New Zealand. It is well to note some 
of the grounds which he gives and urges 
for the extension of compulsory arbitration. 
He predicates his advocacy of compulsory 
arbitration upon what he, with evident 
glee, says, ‘‘The working class of New Zea- 
land turn all the energy of the labor or- 
ganizations from the direction of ‘old 
unionism’ which busied itself mainly with 
attempts to raise wages, regulate hours of 
work, ete., into political channels.’’ Mr. 
Tregear thus desires all to understand that 
increasing wages, lessening hours of labor, 
proper safety and sanitary regulations in 
factories, workshops, mills and mines are 
insignificant as compared with _ toilers 
directing their efforts into ‘‘ political chan- 
nels ;?? and this premise, after all, is the 
basis for the action of those who advocate 
compulsory arbitration and who claim to 
be friendly toward the working class. As 
an evidence of this, we may cite that the 
Philadelphia Tagablatt, a socialist paper, 
recently took exception to the American 
Federation of Labor’s position on this ques- 
tion, and the socialist Minister of the In- 
terior of France, M. Millarand, who intro 
duced a bill into the French Chamber of 
Deputies making it a crime, punishable 
with fine and imprisonment, for workmen 
who may engage in a strike. 

’ But to return to Mr. Tregear. It has 
often been asserted by the advocates of 
compulsory arbitration that there is not 
and can not be any penalty in connection 
with such a law; that workmen would not 
be compelled to work for certain stipulated 
ages, and would not be required to specl- 
fically perform the conditions of a contract, 
yet we find Mr. Tregear, in his article, 
saying that until a final settlement 18 
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reached the WORKMEN MUST ACCEPT THE 
SAME WAGES which were paid before the 
dispute began. 

In speaking of the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court bench, who is the president 
of the court in New Zealand, he says: ‘‘ For 
a period generally of two years, HE FIXES 
ABSOLUTELY THE WAGES, HOURS, ETC.’’ 
Further on, he states the provisions of the 
New Zealand law to be that, if a witness 
declined for any reason to appear, he can 
be punished for ‘‘contempt of court,’’ and 
adds: ‘‘In fact, a breaker of the law laid 
down in an arbitration court is treated like 
the breaker of the law proceeding from any 
other court, and is equally outside of the 
sympathy of decent citizens.’’ 

Further on, we read in Mr. Tregear’s ar- 
ticle that ‘‘if the members of a trade union 
will not work at the awarded rate, that the 
union can be fined $2,500, and every man 
belonging to it is liable to the extent of $50, 
as for a private debt.’’ Upon investigation 
of the provisions of the New Zealand law 
and the propositions which have been sub- 
mitted to various State legislatures in our 
own country, it is clear that if an organiza- 
tion declines to pay or were not in a posi- 
tion to pay, every individual member who 
may not have the money to pay the fine 
would be jailed. Certainly the workers 
who have had such bitter experience with 
present laws and the use and abuse of con- 
tempt of court proceedings can not be 
expected to be overwhelmed with joy at 
the thought of the enactment of a law 
which shall extend the power of the courts 
for the exercise of the writ of injunction 
and contempt of court proceedings. Even 
so keen an observer as Ambrose Bierce 
some time ago admitted that he had not the 
happiness to understand why the workers 
should be opposed to writs of injunction 
and contempt of court proceedings in labor 
disputes. Others have the unhappiness to 
know that these writs and proceeding have 
subjected them to the whims and prejudices 
of ajudge and deprived them, when charged 
with an offense, of the right of trial by jury. 

With evident satisfaction Mr. Tregear 
flounces the idea that ‘‘ you can not compel 
aman to take lower wages than he wants.”’ 
He cites a case where a printers’ union of 
New Zealand desired a raise of wages, the 
employers actually offering one, but not as 
high as the union men demanded. They 
preferred to let the matter go before the 
Compulsory Court of Arbitration. The 
‘ourt awarded less than the employers had 


offered, and though Mr. Tregear assuringly 
says that the union loyally and faithfully 
accepted the judgment, as a matter of fact, 
and as can plainly be observed from the 
provisions of the law, they were compelled 
to do so, that is, to accept lower wages than 
they wanted and lower than their employers 
were willing to concede. 

Mr. Tregear calls attention toa provision 
of the New Zealand law which has hitherto 
escaped attention. He says that if some 
men prefer to strike, they can be FORCED 
BY NOT ONLY THE EMPLOYERS BUT ALSO 
BY THE ‘‘RELATED TRADES”? TO APPEAR 
IN COURT. He quotes a case in which men 
‘*HAD TO RETURN TO WORK UNTIL THEIR 
WAGES WERE SETTLED BY LAW.’’ Cer- 
tainly the history of the determination of 
workmen’s wages, hours and conditions of 
labor as settled by Quarter Sessions and 
magistrates are not so glowing or pleasant 
to contemplate as to warrant the workers in 
our day to surrender the rights to achieve 
which they have made so many sacrifices 
and which they now possess—the freedom 
to unite, and if needs be, struggle for ma- 
terial, moral, political and social improve- 
ment—to the other alternative, the dubious 
and imperial decree of the courts, enforcea- 
ble by all the powers of the State. 

During the past five or six years, the 
entire civilized world has experienced an 
era of industrial prosperity, yet Mr. Tregear 
coddles himself into the belief that the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the people of New Zea- 
land is entirely due to its compulsory 
arbitration law. He is perhaps unmindful 
of the fact that the legislature of the State 
of Colorado appointed a special committee 
to visit several countries, among which was 
New Zealand. The committee went to that 
country favorably disposed toward the law, 
yet in its official report stated that the era 
of. prosperity enjoyed by the people of New 
Zealand was not because of the compulsory 
arbitration law but in spite of it. 

At the Chicago conference, held last 
January, to cousider the question of arbi- 
tration, and particularly compulsory arbi- 
tration, the writer hereof distinctly stated 
that organized labor was so thoroughly 
committed to the principle of conciliation 
and arbitration that it required no argu- 
ment from us at that time; we simply pro- 
posed to criticise and expose the fallacies 
and wrongs underlying the proposition for 
compulsory arbitration and to assert the 
rights to which the workers were entitled. 
It is evident, however, that some dishon- 
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estly misinterpreted and misrepresented our 
views and expressions on that occasion, 
while another has been unintentionally 
misled. 

Some newspapers either failing to com- 
prehend industrial history or industrial 
conditions and development, have attacked 
the representatives of labor, impugning 
their honesty and motives, because they can 
not discern a divine blessing in compul- 
sory arbitration with the shadows of judges, 
sheriffs and jailsin the background. Nota- 
ble among this class is the Buffalo Express, 
which recently indulged in a screed worthy 
the worst enemy to the interests of labor. 
We should like to inquire where the Buffalo 
Express gets its information that the work- 
men in unions are heavily assessed to pay 
the ‘* high salaries’’ of labor officials and how 
high it imagines the salaries of the officials 
of the labor movement are? This belief is 
so generally held by the uninformed and so 
often subtly employed by rabid antagonists, 
that we venture to assert that there are few 
men engaged in the labor movement who 
could not treble their salaries if they 
applied the same zeal, ability and faithful- 
ness to any other vocation. 

But there is another direct charge which 
the Buffalo Lxrpress makes, and to which we 
desire to call attention. We challenge the 
writer of the article in that paper or any- 
one else to cite one instance where there 
has appeared a ‘‘ dishonest agitator who be- 
trays his following by stirring up a strike 
and then selling it out.”’ We brand the 
statement as a malicious and unwarranted 
falsehood, emanating from one either eaten 
up with his own egotism or a malignant 
enemy of the workers, who would deprive 
them of their best means of defense— 
organization—and not necessarily the strike 
—but the right to strike. 

We have been connected with the 
organized labor movement for more than a 
third of a century, and have yet to meet 
the first man who has been active in the 
organization of labor, who has not exercised 
every means within his power to avert and 
to avoid strikes, and though a mistake may 
have been made in entering into a strike, 
which is exceedingly seldom, we are yet 
to make the acquaintance of one who has 
stirred up a strike among the workers and 
sold it out. 

Of a more careful nature is a very able 
article in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
from the pen of the Rev. C. Coppens, in 
which that gentleman, after commending 


the purpose, policy and actions of our 
movement, and in a general way compli- 
ments us, takes exception to our remark 
before the Chicago conference that we insist 
that the workers shall have the right to 
strike for any reason or for no reason at all, 
We feel sure that after the reverend gentle- 
man shall have again given our position 
that consideration we think it deserves, he 
will have less cause for adverse criticism. 

From a perusal of our declaration it will 
be clearly seen that we do not urge the 
workers to strike for any reason or for no 
reason at all, but demand simply that they 
shall have the right to do so; and when we 
employ the word ‘‘right’’ in connection 
with this question, we must bear in mind 
the phase and the circumstances in which 
it is employed. The matter under con- 
sideration was the ENACTMENT OF A LAW 
DENYING TO THE WORKERS THE RIGHT TO 
STRIKE. In other words, that a law should 
be enacted making it unlawful and punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment to strike. 
Our declaration was and is that we insist 
upon the legal, LAWFUL RIGHT TO STRIKE 
for any reason or for no reason at all. 

It has come under our observation that 
strikes were contemplated by workmen 
where it would be impractical, inadvisable 
and morally wrong to do so; and when- 
ever such a case has occurred, which has 
not been often, we have never failed to take 
the strongest possible ground against such 
a move; but this does not imply that the 
men had not the lawful right to strike. 

It may not be right for a minister of the 
gospel to leave his church and accept a call 
from another because with it will come a 
higher salary, increased income and more 
congenial surroundings, but he has the 
lawful right to quit his parishoners for 
any reason or for no reason at all. 

Let us return to Mr. Tregear for a mo- 
ment. In his closing paragraph he asks 
whether the strike or lockout is better than 
compulsory arbitration. It is evident that 
he can only see either one of these two al- 
ternatives and fails to keep in mind the 
fact that with the growth of the trade union 
movement in numbers, power and influence 
has come joint bargains and agreements 
with associated employers, and this we say 
to Mr. Tregear and to whom it may concern, 
is a greater guarantee for industrial peace 
and maintenance of freedom than the stupid 
and vicious method of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

In the contest between the powerful and 
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the weak the latter is always at a fatal dis- 
advantage. Arbitration, to become real, 
tangible and generally advantageous must 
come from the thoroughly organized wage- 
working class in trade unions and the 
general federation of all. 


SUBTERFUGE AND GREED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


It is well known that for years the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been endeav- 
oring to secure the enactment of child labor 
laws in all sections of the country, but 
especially in the Southern States, where the 
employment of little children in the cotton 
mills has become very general. 

With the exception of Tennessee the 
measures were defeated at the recent ses- 
sions of the legislatures in Southern States. 

The action of the North Carolina cotton 
mill owners and employers in opposition to 
such necessary and humane legislation was 
especially remarkable. 

In this connection the editorial comment 
in Gunton’s Magazine expresses unbounded 
gratification at the action of one hundred 
cotton mill owners and managers of North 
Carolina in combining for the alleged regu- 
lation of child labor in their factories, and, 
on the strength of this agreement, asked 
the legislature to refrain enacting any child 
labor law or other labor legislation. 

The agreement to which reference is made 
is as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, cottton mill owners 
and managers, agree to the following, taking 
effect March 1, 1901: 

(1) That one week’s work shall not exceed 
66 hours. 

(2) That no children less than 12 years’ old 
shall work in a cotton mill during the term of 
an available public school. 

“ Provided, this shall not apply to children of 
widows or physically disabled parents ; provided 
further, that 10 years shall be the lowest limit at 
which children may be worked under any cir- 
cumstances. 

(3) That we will co-operate with any feasible 
plan to promote the education of working 
people in the State, and will cheerfully submit 
to our part of the burdens and labors to advance 
the cause of general education. 

“(4) On the basis of the above agreements of 
the cotton mill owners and managers, we hereby 
awen the legislature not to pass any labor 

aws at this session of the legislature.” 


Mr. Gunton takes the view that by virtue 
of this agreement ‘‘the mill owners of the 
South have become alive to the evil of child 
labor and are willing to co-operate in any 
measure to exclude children twelve years of 
age from the factories, and still further, that 


they are ready to adopt the ten-hour working 
day.”’ 

Mr. Gunton’s comment on current econo- 
mics, whether or not one agrees with his 
deductions, is usually characterized by ac- 
curacy in statement of fact and careful 
analysis of the premises. In this case he 
first makes a serious error as toan important 
fact in the above agreement. The manu- 
facturers plainly state that the eleven-hour 
day or 66 hours a week shall be the rule. 

The error of Mr. Gunton’s in this matter 
is so obviously a result of hasty reading 
that it is only fair to assume that his further 
comment was made without a realization of 
the actual bearing of this very remarkable 
attempt to supplant the law-making func- 
tions of the State by a private agreement 
representing only one of the several parties 
in interest. 

We differ from Mr. Gunton, both as to 
the conclusion quoted above and his other 
deductions. 

Mr. Gunton says again : 


“This is the most remarkable thing of its 
kind that ever occurred. Individual employers 
have voluntarily reduced the hours of labor and 
otherwise improved the conditions of their 
laborers, but never before did manufacturers 
organize to bring about a general shortening of 
the hours of labor, restriction of the employ- 
ment of children and compulsory education for 
working children. If the above be true (referr- 
ing to the agreement), to the manufacturers of 
North Carolina belongs the honor of initiating 
such a wise and beneficent policy among em- 
ployers.”’ 


Let us analyze this alleged ‘‘wise and 
beneficent policy among employers.”’ 

First. They offer an eleven hour day fur 
working children. 

Second. They propose that no child 
under twelve years of age shall work in a 
cotton mill during the term of an available 
public school. 

In the annals of child labor there is never 
an ‘‘available’’ school when the employer 
is made the judge of that point or,when 
the ‘‘available”’ school would take from 
him the labor of the children which he 
thinks profitable. The employers evi- 
dently propose to work the children any 
number of hours they choose when the 
school is not available. 

Third. The employers will co-operate 
with any ‘‘feasible’’ plan to promote the 
education of working people and ‘‘will 
cheerfully submit to their part of the bur- 
dens and labors to advance the cause of 
general education.”’ 
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The latter phrase is what a popular 
writer recently termed a ‘*‘ weasel’’ sentence. 
It looks well and sounds well, and means— 
nothing. Of course all citizens have to 
bear their share of the expenses and bur- 
dens of general education, the wage- workers 
quite as much as their employers. Em- 
ployers are accepting no new responsibility 
in making this promise. 

But the real point of this third section 
lies in the word ‘‘feasible.”” No employer 
who utilizes child labor finds it ‘‘ feasible ”’ 
to promote the education of working people 
and thereby make them intelligent and 
prosperous enough to keep their children 
out of the factory. It is perfectly safe to 
promise education with the ‘‘ feasible’’ 
proviso. 

For fear this should not leave loop holes 
enough, the employers provide that children 
of widows or physically disabled parents 
shall not share in these advantages. The or- 
phan or child of disabled parents may be 
employed at the tender age of ten, and as 
many hours and under whatever circum- 
stances his employer desires. Verily will 
the children of the unfortunate receive con- 
sideration from the philanthropic em- 
ployers of North Carolina. 

If there were an iron-clad State law regu- 
lating child labor with the most rigid 
penalties for violation, and it yet excepted 
‘*the child of the widow or physically inca- 
pable parent,’’ nine out of ten children in 
all the factories would come under that ex- 
ception, according to the employers’ state- 
ment, and the law would be practically 
valueless. How much more will a proviso 
of this sort nullify any pretense of voluntary 
reform, when the employer, the most inter- 
ested party, is the sole judge of how many 
orphaned and unfortunate children he shall 
carry on the rolls. 

If the cotton mill owners and manufac- 
turers of North Carolina were sincere in 
their professions, why didn’t they ask the 
legislature to pass a child labor law to aid 
them. What would they have to fear from 
such a law? Why didn’t they confer with 
the representatives of labor unions and get 
their assistance in framing a law regulating 
the labor of children? A good cause needs 
all the help it can get. 

Assuming for the sake of argument, that 
this agreement of the North Carolina em- 
ployers would do all that Mr. Gunton thinks 
it would; yet contrast it with the following 
child labor law which the labor unions of 
Tennessee have just succeeded in having 


enacted in that State by a practically unani- 
mous vote: 

“That it shall be unlawfal for a proprietor, 
foreman, owner or other person to employ any 
child less than fourteen years of age in any work- 
shop, factory or mine in this State: That unless 
said proprietor, foreman or owner shall know 
the age of the child, it shall be his or their duty 
to require the parent or guardian to furnish a 
sworn statement of its age, and any swearing 
falsely to such by the parent or guardian, shall 
be purjury, and punishable as such. 

‘*That any proprietor, foreman or owner em- 
ploying a child less than 14 years of age in 
conflict with the provisions of this act, except 
where such proprietor, foreman or owner has 
been furnished with a sworn statement of guar. 
dian or parent that the child is more than 14 
years of age, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction, shall be fined not less than 
$25 and not more than $250. 

“That the grand jury shall have inquisitorial 
powers to investigate violations of this act, and 
that judges of the circuit and criminal courts of 
the State, shall specially charge the grand jury 
at the beginning of each term of the court to 
investigate violations of this act.’’ 


Here the age limit is raised to 14 years. 
The employers, the parents and finally the 
grand jury are made responsible for the en- 
forcement of the law and adequate penalties 
are provided to quicken consciences which 
may be deadened by love of gain. 

Yet on the basis of the flimsy, misleading 
and evasive agreement the one hundred em- 
ployers of cotton operatives had the effron- 
tery to petition the legislature of North 
Carolina not to pass any child labor or other 
labor laws at the recent session of the legis- 
lature. 

To the shame and disgrace of that com- 
monwealth, be it said that the legislature 
hearkened to their petition and child 
slavery for eleven and many more hours 4 
day in the cotton mills will go on for at 
least another two years, subject only to 
such regulations as the employer finds 
‘‘available”’ and ‘‘feasible’’ without inter- 
fering with his profits. Think again, Mr. 
Gunton. 


INJUNCTIONS TO PREVENT STRIKES. 


Our judges, editors and politicians have 
often **pointed with pride’’ to the legal 
recognition of the right to strike. In the 
United States, we have been told in and out 
of season, the freedom of the workman to 
quit his employer is unqualified and una 
bridged. And it is true that strikes are 
legal in this country, and that no legislature 
would have the hardihood to restrict them 
by express statutory provision. But are 
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we quite safe from judicial tyranny, from 
extension of the ‘‘injunction’’ abuse to 
strikes? If we have laid this flattering unc- 
tion to our souls, a recent decision rendered 
by Judge Bradley of the Superior Court, 
at Boston, Mass.. is calculated to shock and 
undeceive us. This judge has granted an 
injunction restraining organized workmen 
from quitting their employment! 

The circumstances are rather exceptional, 
and the court’s reasoning plausible, but 
in this very plausibility there is danger. 
The ‘‘entering wedge,’’ the first step is 
that of which we must beware if we would 
jealously guard the right to strike. 

The facts in the case referred to are as 
follows : The Massachusetts Breweries Com- 
pany, a concern which operates nine brew- 
eries, entered into an agreement with 
local union No. 3, of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen regard- 
ing the relations between itself and its 
firemen andengineers. Among thestipula- 
tions of this contract was the privilege of 
the company, in case of slack business, to 
lay off workmen for every other week. 
There was also an important provision for 
the submission of all disputes to arbitration. 
This agreement, originally formed in 1896, 
had been renewed from time to time, and 
by its terms, could not be disregarded by 
either party except upon three months’ 
notice before the Ist of April of each year. 

Some time ago, the contract being in force, 
the company laid off one engineer and one 
fireman for one week at a time. This it 
claimed the right to do under the contract. 
The local union disputed the propriety of 
the action and refused to submit the issue 
to arbitration. Whether it was right or 
wrong in assuming this position, we shall 
not discuss here, it is not essential to the 
case, but for the sake of the argument let 
it be granted that the company was in the 
right and the union guilty of an attempt to 
evade or violate its part of the agreement. 
What follows? 

This: that the company was entitled to 
do what any man or corporation does in a 
similar situation, namely, proceed against 
the union or those officers who had made 
the agreement or their successors for 
legal or other reparation. But the com- 
pany did not adopt this course. It applied 
© a court of equity for an injunction 
restraining the officers of the union and 
their agents ‘‘from in any way or man- 
her ordering or causing the firemen, or any 
of them, employed by the plaintiff, to leave 


their employment, and from interfering, 
combining, conspiring or attempting to in- 
terfere with the employment of firemen 
and engineers by the plaintiff, and from 
any scheme or conspiracy among them- 
selves or with others to annoy, hinder, 
interfere with or prevent any firemen or 
engineers continuing in the employ of the 
plaintiff,’’ and the court issued the injunc- 
tion. It found that the company was 
adhering to the contract and the union 
proposing to repudiate it; and it further 
found that the damages from the threatened 
strike would be very large, and the union 
financially unable to pay them or any por- 
tion of them to the plaintiff. Hence, there 
being no remedy at law, the court decided 
to prevent the threatened breach of the con- 
tract by prohibiting the strike. 

Now, let it be distinctly understood that 
the American Federation of Labor believes 
in the strict fulfillment of agreements con- 
cluded between workmen and employers. 
The demand for recognition of and direct 
dealing with unions is based on the prin- 
ciple of perfect good faith in carrying out 
assumed obligations. But this does not 
commit us to approval or toleration of the 
use of injunctions to enforce contracts and 
prohibit strikes. 

Specific performance of contracts is never 
enforced by equity where there is an ade- 
quate remedy at law. It is not at all clear 
that in the case under review there was no 
adequate remedy. That the damages from 
a strike would be ‘ very large”’ is not suf- 
ficient ground for an injunction. Did the 
company prove this allegation? In the na- 
ture of things it could not possibly know 
how large the damages would be. Had the 
strike taken place and had the company 
succeeded in promptly replacing the strik- 
ing employes, the damage would have been 
small, perhaps nominal. The inability of 
the defendants to pay the actual damages 
could not possibly be proved ; it was evi- 
dently assumed. This is not equity; it is 
not justice. 

The injunction ‘‘remedy’’ has been so 
flagrantly stretched, tortured, perverted 
and abused in its application to labor—to 
peaceable boycotting, to lawful assemblies, 
to the use of moral suasion in strikes—that 
the resort to this method by employers to 
enforce specific performance of agreements 
with the organized workmen can not be 
regarded without serious apprehension. 

Labor asks no special privileges or ex 
emptions. It knows that the law will 
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enforce contracts voluntarily and _ intelli- 
gently made. But it also knows that the 
rule where industrial freedom and not serf- 
dom or compulsory arbitration prevails, is 
that a man or concern may break a contract 
provided he or it will pay the damages re- 
sulting from the breach. We can not tol- 
erate the idea of placing organized workmen 
in a special class and holding them irre- 
sponsible and liable to imprisonment for 
failure to keep their contracts. 

What are employers to do? it may be 
asked. How are they to obtain the needful 
assurance that their employes will stand by 
‘joint agreements?’’ Economically the 
question will be settled without the inter- 
ference of courts of equity, the abuse of the 
injunction and the threat of punishment for 
contempt of court. 

As we said above, unions do not intend 
to repudiate or evade contracts. When 
employers doubt their financial ability to 
pay damages in case of breach, they need 
not make the contract, depending upon the 
good faith, honor and advantages which 
come to all who are faithful in their word 
being as good as their bond. 

Under freedom and reason all problems 
of industrial peace will tend to solve them- 
selves. Recourse to anti-strike injunctions 
will not promote the making of contracts 
and avoidance of friction ; rather will it 
have the opposite effect. The anti-strike 
order is an evil to be nipped in the bud. 

As for the Massachusetts case, we are 
confident it will be carried to the highest 
court and vigorously defended by the union. 


A MISTAKEN VIEW. 

Just as we are going to press copy of the 
Bakers’ Journal reaches us; and this un- 
usual method of correction is taken in order 
to as speedily as possible avoid what might 
otherwise lead to general misapprehension. 

The American Federation of Labor did 
not take the United States Baking Com- 
pany or the American Biscuit & Manufac- 
turing Company from the ‘‘ Unfair List’’ 
because it was a ‘‘ useless boycott,’’ nor did 
it single these two concerns out to remove 
from the unfair list. The fact is that the 
Detroit Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor practically unanimously 
resolved to drop all firms from the unfair 
list, for the reason that the retention 


thereon of so large a number was bringing 
that weapon into a state of impotency. 

The right of any organization to request 
a renewal was also decided upon, thus giv- 


ing an opportunity for opening up negotia- 
tions with aview ofan amicable adjustment, 
This course, as the officers of the Bakers 
and Confectioners’ International Union well 
know, has been pursued ; that conferences 
have been held; that the matter is stil] 
under advisement; and, it may not be 
amiss to say, that correspondence has re- 
cently been had with a view to another 
conference at an early date. 

In our judgment, questions of this char. 
acter can and should be more justly dis- 
cussed through correspondence than to 
air such matters through the press, even 
though they be our official labor publica- 
tions. It should be unnecessary for us to 
give the bakers and all other affiliated or- 
ganizations the assurance that their rights 
and their interests have not suffered and 
are not likely to suffer at our hands. 


Be faithful to your union, true to yourself 
and your fellow- workers, and victory in the 
great cause of justice and righteousness for 
humanity will come as surely as the sun- 
rise follows night. 


Hints. 

Inacircular prepared by President Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor, and sent to 
affiliated unions, among others he gives the fol- 
lowing hints: 

No strike should be inaugurated until every 
effort has been made by a committee to settle 
the differences with the employer. 

A strike should be inaugurated only as a last 
resort. 

A conciliatory policy is more advantageous 
than contest. Arbitration should be offered be- 
fore a strike has begun. It is easier to adjust 
a difference before a strike than after. 

No strike should be recognized which was 
inaugurated before the union had an opporto- 
tunity of considering and determining the 
question. 

Whenever the question of strike is to be 
voted upon a secret ballot should be had and 
each member required to write his own ballot. 

When the union enters into an agreement 
with an employer, its terms should be faith 
fully kept, regardless of the temptations to 
break it. 

Efforts should be concentrated to reduce 
hours of labor, until at least the 8-hour day is 
firmly established. 

The shorter work-day insures higher wages 
and more permanent employment. 
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Remember that— 
‘“*Whether you work by the piece, 
Or work by the day, 
Reducing the hours 
Increases the pay.”’ 


By all means AVOID OVER TIME. It is the in- 
direct process for lengthening the hours of daily 
labor. It is always followed by REDUCTIONS IN 
WAGES, 80 that shortly thereafter wages for the 
lengthened work-day are less than for the 
shorter. 

The union should be maintained at all hazards, 
in defeat as well as in victory. 

The union should never be dissolved. In case 
of discouraging circumstances, maintain the 
organization. The time will come when the 
workers will realize the necessity for union ; 
and the union maintained will make unneces- 
sary a large amount of preparatory work, and 
thus be the better prepared to serve the interests 
of the workers. 

Demand union-made goods. 

Demand union-labeled goods under all cir- 
cumstances. 


The Awakening of the South. 


Those who were up early in the morning of 
Saturday, March 30, in Danville, Va., and they 
were not a few, saw the unusual sight of band- 
men with instruments under their arms, work- 
ingmen in their laboring clothes and a small 
number in business dress, with red badges of 
committeemen, hurrying to the depot at a little 
past 40’clock and wondered. It was an unusual 
sight, but an unusual occurrence had drawn 
the crowd to that locality. Samuel Gompers, 
chief executive of the united forces of labor in 
America, was expected on the 4.35 train. He 
came! He came not unheralded, but openly 
and in all the plenitude of his power, and with 
his coming the condition of labor affairs, in this 
section, changed, it is firmly believed, for the 
better, but the change was radical. Labor’s 
rights were to be recognized and its grievances 
redressed. The full power of the American 
Federation, which had seen the North, the East 
and the West accord to labor the right to unite 
for common support and be represented by its 
counsel; which had been brought under the 
merciful provisions of the 10-hour law, was to 
be flung like a solid wedge against the injustice 
and wrong of child labor and overlong hours in 
the South, and the whole country made a unit 
in organized security of the 10 hour law and a 
safeguarding of the home. This was the ob- 
jective and Danville the focal point jor the 
entering of the wedge, which the coming of 
President Gompers showed was ready to drive 
home, and he came to strike the first blow. 

It had been given out that Mr. Gompers would 
arrive at 5.40, and the telegram changing this 
hour to 4.35 (a change of train), had been re- 
ceived too late to notify the public in time. 
Had it been otherwise the station would have 
been thronged. 


As the train rolled into the station and Mr. 
Gompers alighted from the sleeper, the band 
struck up “Hail to the Chief,” and the place 
woke up. Introductions followed and the party 
went at once to the gentleman’s waiting room 
and settled itself to an informal chat, it being 
considered policy to not disappoint those who 
were coming to meet the great labor leader. 
And they came in squads and droves. 

Arrived as he had from a journey, lacking 
adequate rest for several weeks, yet Mr. Gom- 
pers sat patiently in the station sitting room 
over an hour, and then stood bare-headed at the 
doorway while upwards of a couple hundred 
workingmen and boys filed through the room 
and shook hands with him. He was then driven 
to the Burton, whither the band had preceded 
him, and soon retired to his room to prepare 
for the day’s work. 

Later in the day the labor leader called at the 
Riverside Mills and had a conference lastin 
nearly two hours, with Mr. R. A. Schoolfield, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, and Mr. 
D. A. Overbey, one of the directors. The sit- 
uation was canvassed very thoroughly and 
with perfect courtesy by each party to the con- 
ference. 

In the evening a band concert was given at 7 
o’clock in front of the hotel, followed by one at 
the great tabernacle at 7.40, the address by Mr. 
Gompers being scheduled for 8 o’clock. 

From about 7 o’clock until fully quarter past 
8 a steady stream of humanity poured down all 
the streets leading to the tabernacle and by 8 
o’clock fully 3,500 people were seated awaiting 
the entrance of Mr. Gompers. 

On the platform were Mayor Wooding, to- 
gether with many city and State officials, a 
number of leading mercbants, delegates of labor 
unions and union officials. 

At exactly 8.05 the executive committee en- 
tered the hall and the immense audience rose to 
its feet and cheered wildly, while the band 
played ‘ Hail to the Chief.”’ 

Chairman Thomas Cameron, of the Tailors’ 
Union, called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced the Hon. Harry Woodling, mayor of 
Danville, who made a brief but interesting and 
eloquent speech, in which he eulogized Mr. 
Gompers, and paid him a glowing tribute in 
introducing him to the audience. 

Mr. Gompers, in opening his remarks, said he 
would have preferred to speak to Danville 
working men under more pleasant circum- 
stances. 

He referred to Mayor Wooding’s apt designa- 
tion of the great problem of the hour, and 
stated that the relation of labor to capital was 
on a wrong basis when one party to the agree- 
ment refused to consider the grievance of the 
other and will neither hear them nor their rep- 
resentatives, submit to arbitration or apply the 
remedies asked. He remarked that in this 
twentieth century no sane man or ony | or cor- 
poration would deny the rigbt of the laboring 
man to be heard in reference to the work he 
does. 

In such situation, he remarked thatif the em. 
ployers found it necessary to be organized into 
unions, how much more the laboring man, who 
has nothing but his labor to command. 
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He referred to the professional unions, the 
lawyers’ being taken as a type, called the bar 
associations, because it sounds prettier, as a 
proof of the universality of the recognized need 
of unions. 

He stated that the ethics of the laboring 
unions made a new commandment, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take thy neighbor’s job,’’ and stated 
that today individual effort, as well as indi- 
vidual wealth, were unknown; it was com- 
bination, corporation, trust, and combination 
again, and labor, to preserve its manhood and 
womanhood must organize. 

The right to appear by counsel, he said, 
was guaranteed by the constitution of Virginia, 
but the employers denied this to their employes, 
and stated that the guarantee pertained only to 
the courts, while the poor man has little to go 
to court for and much to go to his employer for. 

He detailed the need of representation and 
the kind of representation by committees who 
are counsel of the laborer. 

He said he frequently had said to him and 
had today: ‘‘ We intend to run cur own busi- 
ness in-our own way,’’ and had answered be- 
fore, as today, that ‘‘We have only our labor 
belonging to us and we intend to run this as 
we think best.’’ 

He decried any idea or wish to injure any- 
one’s business, but he believed in and should 
advocate the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. He would do nothing to hinder the de- 
lights coming “‘ over there” in the sweet bye 
and bye, but he believed in getting a little of it 
in the bitter now and now. 

He sketched the growth of civilization and 
child and woman labor, showed the growth of 
machinery’s improvements, the wonders of 
steam and electricity and the elimination of 
time and space as a result, and then stated that 
in spite of all this operatives were asked to 
work eleven hours of labor elsewhere in all the 
trades, and called it a base slander on employes 
to say that with less than eleven hours the tex- 
tile mills could not succeed. 

He condemned unsparingly the repeal of the 
10-hour and child labor laws of Alabama. - 

He stated that the cotton mills operatives of 
Danville had had a taste of freedom, and now 
realized that they needed time to improve 
themselves, to learn, to love, to breathe. 

He stated that a citizenship based on 12 
hours’ work per day was a poor citizenship. 
They had no time to inform themselves on 
issues of government and politics and become 
valuable, self-thinking, reading and reasoning 
citizens. 

He showed the value of the shorter workday 
in relation to commerce and industry, and 
while admitting that labor generally was better 
paid in America than in Europe, he stated that 
American textile workers were paid less and 
worked more hours than such operatives in 
England, not because the manufacturer over 
there was kinder, but because labor was better 
organized. 

He showed by comparison of nations that 
nation having shorter hours and best pay 
naturally took the commercial and industrial 
supremacy, and stated that he did not urge 
short hours of labor on sentimental grounds, 
but rather because it paid. 


He then turned attention to Danville’s posi- 
tion, and said he hoped when he agreed to come 
here to be able to help the operatives. He 
stated that the mills management said that they 
had not only the good of the stockholders but 
the best interests of their operatives at heart. 
He detailed the interview with the manage. 
ment, and their unalterable resolution to run 
their mills as they pleased and not recede from 
their position. He detailed his understanding 
of how the offer of 10 hours for six months and 
11 hours for six came to be made, and how it 
was made with the discharge of the chairman 
of the union, Mr. Walker, and the reason why 
the union temporarily accepted the company’s 
position. 

He stated that the workers had passed over 
the three months of temporization and were 
now up against the question: ‘‘ What are we 
to do?” 

He deprecated strikes in general, but said 
there were times when arbitration is refused; 
that there are things worse than strikes, and 
those were debased manhood and womanhood. 

With some laughable, but keenly pertinent 
illustrations, he showed the value of striking 
power when arbitration fails. ‘‘ Only in civilized 
countries do they have strikes, and the more 
highly civilized they are the more strikes.’’ 

President Gompers then read the following 
resolutions, reached and formed by the execu- 
tive committee in the afternoon : 

Resolved, That in the present state of the 
development in the textile industry, it is suffi- 
cient from the standpoints of economy, prog- 
ress, civilization or humanity, to work 10, 
certainly not more than 10, hours a day. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as we have tasted the 
beneficent effect of the 10-hour work day since 
January 1, 1901, we are unalterably opposed to 
the inauguration of the 11-hour day in the Riv- 
erside Cotton Mills of this city of Danville, Va. 

Resolved, That we, the operatives of the Riv- 
erside Cotton Mills, hereby declare that though 
we deplore the necessity, we hereby pledge 
ourselves not to return to work for said com- 
pany unless the 10 hour day is accorded us. 

Resolved, That we do hereby declare that we 
will remain away from the mills on Monday, 
April 1, 1901; that the chairman of this meeting 
shall appoint a committee of five to wait on the 
management of the company on Monday to lay 
before them the decision of this meeting of the 
organized and unorganized textile workers, 
employes of the Riverside Cotton Mills; that 
the committee shall report to a meeting to be 
held of all the textile operatives exclusively at 
Odd Fellows’ hall at 3 o’clock Monday after- 
noon. 

Resolved, That we pledge to each other our 
honor, our manhood and our womanhood, 
stand by each other through sunshine or storm 
until the 10-hour day is secured, not only in the 
Riverside Cotton Mills, but throughout the en- 
tire textile industry of the country. And ino 
the righteousness, justice and humanity of our 
cause and our struggle, if needs be, we appeal 
to the conscience of our fellow-men and urge 
their sympathetic support and co-operation. 

The speaker put the resolutions before the 
audience and they were unanimously adopted. 

President Gompers said: ‘‘ You have not de- 
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clared a strike. You take a day off Monday 
and send a committee to avert, if possible, any 
strike, but you are prepared, if negotiations 
fail, to strike.” He gave much advice and 
offered encouragement, assuring them of his 
and the national organization’s aid. Urged 
them to be true to themselves and to each other 
and assured them if they were they would 
achieve success. 

Mr. Gompers left for Washington early Sun- 
day morning after another conference with the 
Trades and Labor Council. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the car- 
penters’ union held Wednesday night, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, We have been officially informed 
that a lockout has taken place in the Riverside 
Cotton Mills owing to the request of the em- 
ployes that the said mills grant a 10-hour 
work-day ; 

Resolved, That the sum of $50 is hereby appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the treasury to 
aid them in their fight, and that an assessment 
of 50 cents is hereby levied on each and every 
member of our union to be paid weekly to aid 
in the defense of the principles which we all 
maintain. 

The same night the tailors’ union met and 
extended their support to the textile union. 

The citizens at large, merchants, business 
men, press and clergy unite in the statement 
that they have never seen better and more 
orderly behavior in the city, and that it would 
need more than the evidence of their eyes about 
the streets to assure them that they were act- 
ually in the midst of a strike, and of considerable 
proportions. The behavior of the operatives is 
rapidly making them friends among all classes 
of people, and even securing to them the ad- 
miration of the mill owners and managers and 
the city government.—Danville, (Va.), Labor 
Advocate. 


The Machinists’ 9-Hour Workday. 

The machinists’ battle-cry was sounded in 
Wilmington, Del., on the evening of Thursday, 
April 11, and, as in every other city of America 
where a machinists’ union exists, ‘‘nine hours 
without any reduction of wages” is the slogan. 

There is an agreement with the National 
Metal Trades’ Association, a combination of 
employers, for the 9 hour day, to go into effect 
on May 20. Complete organization of unions is 
being urged all over thecountry by international 
workers. The object is toinduce manufacturers, 
non-members of the association, by a show of 
strength, to grant the 9-hour day on May 20, 
as it is expected will be done by the metal 
trades’ association, according to the agreement. 
Should they not do so, well, as the speakers put 
it, ‘We are not looking for trouble, we want 
~ strikes, but we propose to have the 9 hour 

ay. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, and James O’ Connell, Pres- 
ident of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, addressed a large meeting in the interest 
of organized labor in Turn hall, Wilmington, 

The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the local union of machinists. That Wil- 
mington machinists are with those in their craft 


throughout the country in the movement was 
evident by the applause that greeted the speak- 
ers and the sentiments they expressed. 

Mr. Gompers and Mr. O’Connell left Wash- 
ington on the 5.05 o’clock train, arriving in 
Wilmington at 7.45 o’clock. They were met at 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad station by a 
committee made up of members of the local 
union—Reeves G. String, chairman; William L. 
Hamann, W. J. Murphy, W. T. Lowe and Joseph 
Haffey. 

The committee escorted the speakers to the 
hall. The meeting was the first of a series that 
Mr. Gompers and Mr. O’Connell will address 
throughout the country wherever there are 
workers in the machinist’s trade. 

Mr. String presided at the meeting, which 
was called to order soon after 8 o’clock. He in- 
troduced Mr.Gompers first,amid much applause. 
‘One of the greatest writers and thinkers on 
economic questions,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ once said 
that the smallest union among workers was of 
far greater importance to the future historian 
than all the battles waged, or all the volumes 
written of the struggles among nations. He 
probably had in mind that the labor organiza- 
tion is not of that militant power of organizations 
which rise and take up arms against others ; 
but that it made for peace and the bumanizing 
of the human family; that it instills correct 
principles of conduct toward ourselves and 
others. 

‘‘As a matter of fact there is no institution on 
earth so widespread in its influence for good as 
the labor organization. (Applause). You know 
that before workers recognized the necessity 
for organization they were regarded and treated 
as beasts of burden. In this country, not one 
hundred years ago, not only black slavery ex- 
isted, but white men and women were sold into 
servitude. 

‘*Years ago the labor organization was re- 
garded as a conspiracy, and to organize was 
treason to the State. Thanks to increased in- 
telligence and better laws this has become obso- 
lete. I ask if, in our day, it is possible for any 
individual to obtain redress for a grievance or 
to better his condition? It is true that men by 
sheer grit have done so, but not as workers. 
They have not done so unless associated with 
their fellow-workers. The individual worker, 
do you find him successful? He is gone. 
Partnership is going if it is not already gone. 
Great combinations are the controlling factors 
in business today. If workingmen hope to de- 
fend their position, to advance their interests, 
and protect their rights the employes of. any 
one establishment must be a unit, as one man 
in spirit as well as in numbers. It must be the 
same in all places. The movement for com- 
bined wealth, for concentrated wealth, is as wide 
as America, and I do not hesitate to say is 
international. 

‘*What is left for workingmen to do but to 
organize with their fellows throughout the 
world to advance and protect each others’ in- 
terests. If there is no breach in the ranks of 
labor, there can be no failure, there must be 
absolute success. Organization is the order of 
the day in our country.” 

This last statement he clinched by declaring 
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that cities, States, the Federal Government, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, stock 
associations, railroad associations, sugar, coal, 
copper, steel, oil and whiskey trusts are all 
combinations. 

** Associations of employers,’”’ he continued, 
“what are they? If they unite, how much 
more essential is it for workmen to organize? 
Can we be expected to do otherwise?” 

Speaking of child labor, he referred to it as 
the sacrifices of the children of the poor and 
the wholesale butchery and slaughter of the 
innocents to gratify corporations and pile up 
dividends. The laborer goes out and preaches 
the gospel that men are more valuable than 
money. It proposes to continue its work as in 
the past and to put the children in the schools 
and on the playgrounds where they ought to 
be. Talking of the movement of a 9-hour day 
he said the question mast be taken seriously. 
‘* Machinists,”’ he said, ‘‘ try to getit peaceably, 
orderly, without a strike. Try to avoid that. 
Show your employers that you want that 9- 
hour day. The American Federation of Labor 
is behind you, it is beside you, and will stand 
with you if necessary to get your 9-hour day. 
I bid you good-speed and wish you every suc- 
cess.”’ (Applause.) 

Mr. O’Connell was introduced and he was 
greeted by vigorous applause. He spoke prin- 
cipally on the 9-hour movement for machinists. 
**Ours is one of the few-trades,’” he said, in 
which men work 10 hoursa day. The hours of 
labor in some trades is gradually being reduced 
without strikes. The time has come for it. In 
Honolulu machinists getting $5 a day for 
9-hours’ work are striking foreight hours. You 
civilized, respectable, high-toned men of Wil- 
mington are working 10 hours a day for $2.50. 
The machinists are well organized here. There 
are nearly 500 members in the Wilmington as- 
sociation, out of about 600 which are employed 
here. This is enough to revolutionize any con- 
dition. But we don’t want revolution. We 
want to meet the employers and we want them 
to meet us. We want them to know we are 
organized ; we want no trouble, no strikes, no 
fighting. 

‘*We want the reduction with peace. But 
we propose to have the reduction of hours,’’ he 
declared emphaticaily. This sentiment evoked 
greatapplause. “If Wilmington manufacturers 
say they will not grant it, I want to say to them 
that they are aaiier a grave mistake. May 
20, the 10-hour days disappear from the machine 
shops in the United States.’”’ (Applause). 

** We want the 9-hour day because we will have 
more leisure time and more money. It’smoney 
we’re after, that root of all evil, as it is called— 
we’re after that. We want it to make machin- 
ists scarce, so as to make good jobs and more 
money. We want to know whether you are 
with us or with the manufacturers.” 

Loud applause gave evidence of the feeling 
of the audience on this point, when the meet- 
as adjourned.— Wilmington, (Del.), Morning 

ews. 


Visit to Lynn, Mass. 


Lynn was honored today (April 15) by a visit 
from President Samuel Gompers, of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor, who, with President 
O’Connell, of the Machinists’ national organi- 
zation, and President McCarthy, of the State 
branch of the Federation of Labor, were the 
guests of Vice President John C. Hickey, of 
this city. President Gompers arrived in Boston 
Saturday afternoon, and had but a few idle 
moments during Saturday and Sunday. He re- 
ceived the representatives from the several 
labor organizations and was free with that solid 
and substantial advice which has made him such 
a power in the labor world. On Sunday he gave 
especial attention to the machinists, in whose 
interests he is now making his eastern trip and 
for whom he is endeavoring to secure chorter 
hours of labor. He also visited the quarters of 
the Building Trades Council and the Bartend- 
ers’ Union and made short speeches at both 
places. The Bartenders’ Union had a social at 
which President Gompers and President O’Con- 
nell were especial guests. Late in the after- 
noon the guests were given a drive about the 
park system. President Gompers came to Lynn 
about 9 o’clock this morning and during his 
short stay saw several of the local labor leaders 
and talked over the local situation. He is a mak- 
ing his present tour in the interests of the 9 hour 
day for machinists, the demand for which will 
be made on May 20, and as the organizations 
are in first class condition he sees no reason why 
their demands should not be complied with. 
He and his party went back to Boston before 
noon time, and this evening they will attend a 
mass meeting of machinists, which will be held 
in Faneuil Hall, in the interests of shorter hours. 

President Gompers was seen just as he was 
about to leave, and expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the cityof Lynn. He had been into 
several factories, and while the workmen were 
in a fair condition, he thought that it might be 
improved very greatly by a more thorough 
organization and an alliance with the American 
Federation of Labor. He thought Lynn had 
every opportunity for becoming a booming 
city, and hoped when he came this way again, 
which he intended soon to do, he would be able 
to pay a more extended visit. 

In speaking to the reporter he said that he 
thought that the newspaper writers in Lynn 
should have a union, such as there was in Bos- 
ton, and in this he was seconded by his com- 
panions, M. J. Sheehan, of the Post, Frank 
Pickett, of the Herald, and John F. O’Sullivan, 
of the Globe, all of whom were going the rounds 
with Mr. Gompers. 

During his visit to Lynn the great labor 
leader had managed to see representatives of 
the granite cutters’ union, the machinists and 
some of the engineers, to all of whom he spoke 
in terms of the fullest encouragement.—Lynn 
(Mass.), Evening Item. 


Machinists in Faneuil Hall. 

Faneuil Hall was the mecca of the machinists 
of Boston, Mass., on the night of Monday, April 
15, when at least 1,500 union and non-union 
men of that craft turned out to listen to ad- 
dresses by President Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, and President 
James O’Connell, of the International Associa 
tion of Machinists. 
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The open meeting was called for the purpose 
of indorsing the 9-hour movement of the ma- 
chinists of the country and to create enthusiasm 
among the men employed in the craft in this 
section. 

The enthusiasm is unbounded. Every man 
present gave evidence that he wanted the 
shorter workday and that they intended to 
obtain it. 

President Gompers, who was in all his old- 
time vigor, was applauded again and again. 

John J. Connelly, general organizer of the 
International Machinists, presided. In calling 
the meeting to order he declared that the ma- 
chinists would beyond all doubt obtain the 
nine hours on May 20 in every portion of the 
country, except New England, without diffi- 
culty. 

He affirmed that even in New England the 
shorter day will be obtained without a strike if 
the machinists, between this and May 20, would 
make a demand for it. 

President Gompers said in part: 

“This is an earnest and a serious movement. 
It is aggressive, but yet peaceful. The day of 
platonic membership in our movement has 
passed. Our members strive to secure better 
social and industrial conditions. When se- 
cured these conditions apply to every man, 
woman and child. 

“How can employes, in the face of combina- 
tions of capital, act as individuals? How can 
the employers ask them to do so? There is 
greater danger from industrial imperialism 
than from any other form of imperialism. All 
workers must unite for the industrial emanci- 
pation of the world. We are accused by the 
capitalists of being a trust, but are not a trust 
in the sense meant by our accusers. All workers 
can join the union, but you can’t break into a 
trust even with an axe.”’ 

President Gompers referred to comaumeany 
arbitration, which he denounced unqualifiedly. 
He declared that the American Federation of 
Labor had stood for voluntary arbitration ever 
since its organization. He said: “‘The advo- 
cates of compulsory arbitration can not under- 
stand the full force and logic of their theory, 
or else they wish to deny those principles 
laid down in our Declaration of Independence. 
Voluntary arbitration means that the contend- 
ing parties meet upon equal terms in the inter- 
est of peace. Compulsory arbitration with its 
decrees and penalties would mean a loss of lib- 
erty for the workers. 

“Show me a country in which there are no 
strikes and I’11 show you that country in which 
there is no liberty. The State, when it has 
interfered with industrial affairs, has become 
the greatest tyrant in the world. The labor 
movement is not fantastic or visionary. The 
object of the movement is to help lift up the 
whole human family.” 

James O’Connell, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, called the at- 
tention of the machinists to the amount of skill 
and brains required in the performance of their 
work and asked them why they should be con- 
tent to work ten hours when many other trades 
were working eight hours and receiving more 
money. 

Every machinist in the State of Connecticut 


would be in the international association before 
May 20. 

The establishment of the 9-hour day in the 
trade, he said, would mean the taking of 150,000 
hours off of each day’s work performed by the 
machinists in thiscountry. That todoso would 
not injure the employer, as the International 
Association of Machinists had planned to make 
the 9 hour day universal. 

The taking off of the hour would necessitate 
the demand for more men. It means shingles 
hanging out all over the country on May 20, 
with the inscription: ‘‘ Machinists wanted.” 

“The movement has got such astart,” said 
Mr. O’Connell, in closing, ‘‘ that it is spreading 
rapidly and can not be suppressed. Boston is 
the only city in the Union that the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists feels weak 
about. And if the machinists of this city do 
not want a 9-lhour day we will put so many 
machinists in Boston that you won’t be able to 
get work, and if you do you will not be paid 
for it.””—Boston Post. 


Nine Hours Advocated In Providence. 


President Samuel Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, addressed a gathering of 
machinists in Burnside Hall, Providence, R. L., 
April 16. He was accompanied by James 
O’Connell, President of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, who spoke on the 9-hour 
day movement for machinists throughout this 
country. 

The hall was well filled and President O’Con- 
nell was first introduced by John Cannon, of 
the local machinists’ union. He called atten- 
tion to the condition of the machinists’ trade in 
this city as it is known to exist so far as the 
workers are concerned, and said that unless 
they were interested in reducing the hours of 
labor they could not be interested in effecting 
any other change in their condition. If the 
machinists of Providence do not want shorter 
hours they have no desire for better wages and 
no desire for better conditions in the machine 
shop. He explained what is being done 
throughout the country at the present time in 
the interest of the shorter working day. 

“It means a great deal to the machinists,” 
he said. ‘Take 150,000 machinists employed 
in the United States and reduce the hours of 
labor from ten to nine and it makes 150,000 
hours less work ; 150,000 hours that might be 
used for intellectual development. It means 
15,000 10-hour days for somebody else to work 
and it means 16,666 9-hour days.”’ 

President O’Connell said that on May 20 next 
the 9-hour day would go into effect in this 
country for the machinists and he hoped the 
men in Providence would be found in line. 
The machinists have been banding themselves 
together as never before, and he urged those 
who did not belong to the union to join and 
help along the work. 

President Gompers, on being introduced, 
said: ‘‘Something has been said here about 
contentment among the machinists of Provi- 
dence. The supposed contentment which ex- 
ists among the workers has its existence really 
only in the minds of the enemies of labor. The 
contentment that the enemies of labor have in 
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their minds so far as it applies to the workers 
is slavery, servitude, docility, and the more 
docile workers are the more contented they are 
supposed to be. There was once an autocrat in 
Russia who said that peace reigned in Warsaw, 
but it was peace maintained at the point of the 
bayonet and at the mouth of the gun. Such 
ace and contentment I trust will never exist 
n the United States. If there be any peace and 
contentment it must come from the gratifying 
of honest desires and purposes. If there is to 
and contentment it must come from 
established and well recognized rights and not 
from domination, whether it be in imperialism 
in government or imperialism in industry. I 
believe that so far as any comparison can be 
made there is greater danger from this impe- 
rialism in industry than from the exercise of 
that function in another field.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: ‘I think I 
appreciate what the trusts are and what they 
do and what their tendencies are. I am per- 
suaded that if the working people of our coun- 
try realize the duty they owe to themselves 
and their fellow-workers we will have no cause 
for fear even from the trusts. The greatest 
cause for fear is our own lack of unity and in- 
telligent action in our trade union movement. 
The greatest combinations of wealth are so 
many houses of cards having their foundations 
resting upon the shoulders of labor. If the 


working people are united in the trade union, 


movement there is nothing to interfere with 
them telling the trusts and trust magnates that 
they will have to be good. I realize the wrongs 
which exist and I realize the method which 
ought to be employed in order to abolish the 
wrongs. Some say that there is no need for 
unions because of this contentment. Unions 
breed discontent, but not discontent with right 
and justice. They breed discontent against 
wrong and tyrrany.”’ 

President Gompers said contentment of this 
kind means stagnation and death. The waters 
which are stagnant have the germs of death 
right on their surface, and the waters which 
are stirring and moving are the clearest and 
most healthful waters in the world.—Providence 
(R. 1.), Journal. 


New Haven Machinists Advised. 


*Union machinists throughout the United 
States will ask their employers for a 9-hour 
working day on the 20th of May, and they ex- 
peat to get it.’”’ This was the substance of an 
address made by President O’Connell, of the 
International Machinists’ Union, in the old 
Union armory, New Haven, Conn., April 17. 
He was talking to an orderly gathering of over 
500 local mechanics and his speech evoked con- 
siderable applause. The local unions will take 
part in this general movement for a shorter 
working day and the ultimatum will be deliv- 
ered in this city, as in all others, on May 20. 

Samuel Gompers, the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and first vice presi- 
dent of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
was the principal speaker of the evening. He 

ke in glowing terms of the work which had 
seeoty been done by organized labor and grew 
enthusiastic as the things yet to be undertaken 


were touched upon. He urged the machinists 
to stand fast and strike for their rights. ‘ Ask 
for what you want pleasantly,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
then if you don’t get it, force them to give 
it to you.”’ 

Then, while speaking of the efforts which had 
been made by organized labor to obtain the pas- 
sage of a national law limiting the length of 
the working day to eight hours, he said: *‘ And 
you, brave hearts of oak, true patriots, wage- 
earners, you must be proud of the fact that 
your own senator led the opposition.’’—New 
Haven (Conn.), Palladium. 


In Waterbury. 


There was a mammoth rally of machinists at 
the City hall, Waterbury, Conn., April 18, the 
rally being under the direction of Union No. 349, 
of the International Association of Machinists, 
Samuel Gompers and James O’Connell were the 
speakers. Over 1,000 people were present, in- 
cluding many of the representative men of the 
city. Samuel Gompers, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, was the first 
speaker of the evening. He was received with 
enthusiasm. Charles Donahue, of Derby, intro- 
duced the speakers. This veteran labor man, 
who has been fighting for the cause of the 
workingman all his life, was in fine fettle, and 
was repeatedly applauded. 

He spoke in glowing terms of the work which 
had already been done by organized labor and 
grew enthusiastic as the things yet to be under- 
taken were touched upon. He urged the ma- 
chinists to stand fast and strike for their rights. 
‘Ask for what you want pleasantly,’ he said 
‘“‘and then if you don’t get it, force them to 
give it to you.” 

James O’Connell, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, followed. He 
is a young man of fine address and convincing 
manner. Before he had been speaking one 
minute he had his audience cheering wildly. 
His magnetism seemed to be irresistible. He 
spoke of the backwardness of the machinists in 
organizing, comparing their long hours of labor 
and low wages with that of unskilled laborers 
who are organized. ‘Look at the bricklayers,” 
said he. ‘‘ They have reduced the hours of labor 
to eight, and their wages are far above those of 
the machinists, whiie you seem to be happy 
only when you can work overtime. All you 
seem to want is work, and the bosses are giving 
it to you. I don’t blame them. They are cold 
blooded business men and as long as you make 
no resistance you do not deserve any considera 
tion. The time has come for the machinists to 
get into line. The movement is strong; it is 
growing stronger every day and the shorter 
hour day goes into effect May 20 all over the 
country.”’ 


Here and There. 


On April 2, eg we a of the American 
Federation of Labor, P. J. McGuire, and Presi- 
dent Gompers addressed a largely-attended 
meeting of carpenters in the upper part of New 
York City. The addresses were of a mosteffec- 
tive character, and will beyond doubt result in 
the unification of the organized craft under the 
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jurisdiction of the Brotherhood, and will also 
have its beneficent influence upon the un- 
organized. 

On April 17 President Gompers and Organizer 
of the International Typographical Union, 
Henry McMahon, had a conference at Hartford, 
Conn., with Colonel Pope, of the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co., with the view of the introduction 
of the 9-bour day in the printing department of 
the establishment. 

On April 22 President Gompers delivered an 
address before the Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., inthe Y. M.C.A. building. The subject 
was “The Work and Aspiration of Trade 
Unions.” He urged the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of the women to form trade unions of the 
working girls and women of the country, as 
has been done with such marked beneficent re- 
sults by Lady Dilke and Miss Gertrude Tuck- 
wellin England. After theaddress, the speaker 
was asked a number of questions, to which 
satisfactory answers were given. A _ hearty 
vote of thanks was tendered the speaker for the 
address and valuable information imparted. 

On April 23, a conference was held with the 
executive officers of the Mosaic and Encaustic 
Tile Layers’ International Union and the New 
York City local of the same trade which is still 
unattached to the International, which was pre- 
sided over by President Gompers. Considerable 
progress was made towards the unity of the 
organizations named. 


What Our Organizers Are Doing. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFC. 
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REPORTS OF GENERAL UNIONS, 


Oil Workers.—General Secretary Jay H. 
Mallen, of Oil and Gas Well Workers, reports 
that a strike in Toledo, O., foran 8-hour instead 
of a 12 hour work-day has been- won after a con- 
test of six days. 


Brickmakers.—General Secretary Geo. Hodge, 
of the Brickmakers’ National Alliance, reports 
the formation ofa new anion in Reading, Penna. 
The Cook County, Ill., District Council has con- 
cluded negotiations for an agreement on scale 
of wages and working rules for the current 
year. The agreement between the representa- 
tives of the Council and the employers is an 
Mprovement on last year’s scale. The Cook 
County brickmakers have now, with the one 
exception of men who work on the dryers on 
12-hour shift, a minimum wage of 25 cents per 


hour. The one exception though is of sucl: a 
nature that it would be difficult to arrange any 
but 12-hour shifts, but should 8 hour shifts be 
available the men would be paid 25 cents per 
hour instead of 20c per hour for a 12-hour day. 
This is by far the best agreement yet secured 
and was brought about with less friction than 
any arrangement in former years, and the repre- 
sentatives of the District are to be commended 
for the capable mannerin which they discharged 
their duties. The working rules are practically 
the same as in former years, that is to say in 
brief, that there are no obstacles in the way of 
the local unions enforcing the scale, to the very 
jetter. In the various other districts the out- 
look is good for spring, and while the winter 
time is when the cow he ol take a rest, yet 
it looks as if the coming summer will be the 
best in the history of the National Brickmakers’ 
Alliance. 


Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journevymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
International Union, reports the formation of 
eight new unions, located in Lawrence and Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Jamestown, N. Y.; Akron, O.; St. 
Catherine, Ont.; Shreveport, La.; Tacoma, 
Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. Four unions 
have lapsed in Little Rock, Ark. ; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Galesburg, Ill., and Wheeling, W. Va. The 
strike which has been pending in Buffalo, N.Y., 
since December 10, 1900, for recognition of 
union, now affects only 46 members, and sev- 
eral more bakeries have been compelled to 
make peace with the union. All local unions 
are preparing to submit new and improved 
agreements to the employers, and we expect a 
lively time in the near future. Labels go fairly 
well and we hope organized labor will increas 
ingly demand the same. Every boss baker 
ought to have them, and they can get them if 
they employ union men under union conditions. 


Butchers.—General President M. Donnelly, of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, reports: ‘‘We have organized the 
beef butchers of Chicago who, by the way, are 
the most highly skilled mechanics in the pack- 
ing industry ; probably 95 percent. of them are 
in the union. Besides issuing a number of 
charters to the Eastern and Middle States since 
New Years, we have also issued three charters 
to California. At our last convention held in 
Cleveland in December, 1900, we increased the 
per capita tax 10 cents per member per month, 
which sum is set aside for defense purposes.” 

Brewery Workers.—General Secretary Charles 
F. Bechtold, of the International Union of 
Brewery Workers, reports that the fight in 
Portland, Ore. has been won. An 8 hour day 
has been gained for the brewers, nine hours for 
beer drivers and all strikers have returned to 
work. The sailors and teamsters, both strong 
unions, promised to refuse to move a keg ot 
scab beer by land or by sea. The time is not 
distant when the whole Pacific Coast will have 
an 8-hour workday. 

Tobacco Workers.—General Secretary E. Lewis 
Evans, of the Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union, reports that the tobacco workers of Cov- 
ington, Ky., are on strike against the unfair 
conditions which prevail in the factory of Lovell 
& Buffington, of that city. The firm employs 
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a foreman who abuses the employes, especially 
the defenseless women, who are forced to submit 
to his brutal treatment or lose their positions, 
and because the employes were manly enough 
to resent this treatment their wages were cut 
down, and some of the men were discharged 
and debarred from working in the factory 
again. Under these circumstances, the inter- 
national executive board ordered all members 
out of the shop, and their places are now filled 
by non-union workmen. The international 
president attempted to settle the matter by 
arbitration, but the firm made the statement 
that ‘‘there is nothing to arbitrate,’’ which 
means that they do not want to settle the mat- 
ter peaceably with the union. The brands 
made by Lovell & Buffington are as follows, 
and you are requested to leave them alone and 
request all friends to do the same: Twist— 
‘*Bull Dog,” “Senate” and “Axle.”’” Plug— 
“Old Congress Navy.’’? Smoking—‘“ Helping 
Hand,” ‘*Mountain Rose,’’ and ** Windmill.”’ 
Fine Cut—‘ Fountain,’”’ ‘*Old Congress”? and 
‘Sweet Clover.’”? We presume that it is gen- 
erally known that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Continental Tobacco Company 
are one concern, and these names are but 
euphonious titles for what is more generally 
known as the Tobacco Trust; and these com- 
panies, in other words, the Tobacco Trust, are 
antagonistic to organized labor, and are there- 
fore upon the unfair list of the American 
Federation of Labor. Keeping this fact in 
mind would help the tobacco workers greatly, 
and the labor movement generally. 


Cigarmakers.—General President George W. 
Perkins, of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, reports: ‘For the first time in the 
history of our union the annual money trans- 
actions has amounted to over $1,000,000, and, 
while this enormous amount passed through 
the hands of a multitude of local officers, it is 
a matter of pride and satisfaction to be able 
to say that not over $200 was lost through the 
shortcomings of the financial officers. This 
fine record is a towering monument to the 
honesty of the officers and once more demon- 
strates the efficacy of our system and the pos- 
sibilities of the trade union movement. We 
especially call the attention of other unions 
some of whom have hesitated to adopt our sys- 
tem to this fact. One of the more striking 
features of the report is that, despite the 
fact that a oe many more are now entitled 
to the full death benefit of $550, we paid out 
about $702 less for death benefit than we did 
the year previous. There was an increase of 
$10,000 in the sick benefit and a decrease of 
$4,100 in the out-of-work benefit, while the 
amount of $137,823 paid out for strike benefits 
was the largest ever expended for that purpose 
in any previous year with the single exception 
of 1884, when, during the great Cincinnati 
strike, we exceeded that amount by about 
$5,000. This shows an increase in that benefit 
over the year of 1899 of $125,491.60. The in- 
crease in the fands was about $22,398, which, in 
view of the enormous extra amounts expended 
for strike benefit, was remarkable and is a 
source of justifiable pride. An organization 
that, after paving $137,823.23 in addition to the 
payment of $272,881.97 for other benefits, can 


show an increase of $22,398.29 in its funds has 
no apologies to make. The total amount paid 
for benefits of all kinds was $410,705.20 for the 
year of 1900, and the grand total since the com. 
mencement—1879—of the recorded payments of 
benefits is $4,737,550.59, nearly five million dol- 
lars. ‘The following is a tabulated statement of 
the benefits paid in twenty-one years and two 
months: 
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1883 27,812.13 22,250.56 2,690.00) 37,135.20)........... 
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Total Benefits Paid in 1900............ $410,705.20 
Grand Total of Benefits Paid......... 4,737,550.59 
Number of members paying 30-cent weekly dues ; 
"Sito ee, 
The above does not include members who were 


traveling. 


Garment Workers.—General Secretary Harry 
White, of the United Garment Workers, reports 
a movement against the contract system. In 
fature the union label will not be granted to 
firms unless they agree to operate their own 
tailor shops. Six months’ time will be given 
for installing their own factories to firms now 
having the labels. For the time being this will 
apply only to Greater New York. Later to 
other cities. Several of the largest manufac- 
turers have already agreed to do their tailoring 
on the premises. It is decided also to keep the 
label off cheaper grades of clothing. Business 
agents of the tailors’ unions and others have 
formulated a plan for immediate reports to fac- 
tory inspectors of violations of factory laws 
and for the systematic inspection of shops. 

Granite Cutters.—General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Un- 
ion, reports a strike of 50 members in South 
Reygate, Vt., by which, after a two weeks’ 
struggle, the practice of indiscriminate “lay- 
ing off,’ causing unnecessary loss of time, was 
abolished. ‘April was a memorable month in 
the history of our union. One year ago we 
were in the midst of a great national struggle 
introducing a national 8-hour work-day, and 
arrayed against us was the combined capital of 
the great New England granite industry plas 
such resistance as the Federal Government 
could give us. Those interests had denied us 4 
general 8-hour bill for 30 years, and when they 
saw their opposition being swept to one side by 
a trade union decision, their chagrin may 
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better imagined than described. This year we 
were in full enjoyment of an 8 hour day, and 
the same contractors acknowledged the trounc- 
ing they had received by utilizing our organi- 
zation as an advertising medium for good men, 
thus recognizing they could not be found out- 
side of it. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the country in April there were posted in 
granite cutting sheds want “ads” for men of 
our craft, each bearing the stamp of our union, 
and invariably the last line read ‘‘ none but un- 
jon men ee | apply.” This qualification was 
not only congenial to the souls of union men, 
but set an indelible seal on our well-worn argu- 
ment that reduced working hours would benefit 
the trade and require the services of all idle 
workmen skilled in the craft. What a differ- 
ence, therefore, was presented in the narrow 
space of twelve months, and it is with perhaps 
pardonable pride that we recommend the same 
determined and self-reliant tactics to our sister 
unions and to our brother union men therein.” 


Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, reports the formation of 21 new 
unions; two unions were reinstated, three 
unions suspended and two unions lapsed. 
Union demands have been gained in 26 cities 
and strikes were pending on April 1 in 28 other 
cities. During the past month $1,150 has been 
expended for death benefits and $500 for strike 
donations. From this time forth the office of 
General President De Vaux will be permanently 
loctated at the headquarters in Lafayette, Ind. 

Broommakers.—General Secretary W.R. Boyer, 
of the Broommakers’ International Union, re- 
ports that in response to a call representatives 
of the broom manufacturers of Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa and Missouri, met in Galesburg, 
Ill, March 15, and appointed a committee of 
their number to co-operate with the Broom- 
makers’ International Union to secure legisla- 
tion in Illinois to stop the manufacture of 
brooms in prisons. 


Horseshoers.—General Secretary Roady Kene- 
han, of the International Union of Horseshoers, 
reports the formation of four new unions, located 
in Amsterdam, N. Y.; Lafayette, Ind.; Marietta, 
Ohio and Montgomery, Ala. 

Blacksmiths.—General Secretary Robert B. 
Kerr, of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, reports an increase of 16 new unions 
and 500 members during the past month. A 
strike in Buffalo, N. Y., for improved conditions 
is pending, and a strike in Streator, Ill., against 
breach of contract has been won after a 5-day 
contest. All members, practically speaking, are 
employed. 

Boilermakers.— General Secretary Wm. J. Gil- 
thorpe, of the Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuild- 
ers, reports the formation of new unions in 

ding, Greenville, Butler, Williamsport, and 
Evans City, Penna. ; Lima, O. ; Chicago Heights, 
Ii). ; Fort Wayne, Ind., and Little Rock, Ark. ; 
with a total increase of 477 members. One 
union has lapsed in Pocatallo, Idaho. Strikes 
involving 46 boilermakers and 35 helpers are in 
progress in Buffalo and Hornellisville, N. Y. ; 
Meadville and Susquehanna, Penna., and Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., for increase of wages and against 
piece work. Dayton has won a 10 per cent. 


increase for 46 men after being four weeks out. 


Machinists.—General President James O’Con- 
nell, of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, reports that Monday, May 20, 1901, is 
the day set for the inauguration of the 9-hour 
workday in the machinists’ trade, in every city; 
and the machinists will back up the demand to 
the extent of stopping work, if necessary, un- 
til the shorter work-day is granted, and that 
without a reduction in wages. 


Stove Mounters.—General Organizer Jas. A. 
Davis, of the Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, reports having organized new unions in 
Philadelphia, Penna.; Taunton and Boston, 
Mass., and Troy, N. Y. American Federation 
of Labor Organizer Thurber has succeeded in 
perfecting a union of stove mounters which was 
ey organized last January in Norwich, 

onn. 


Metal Polishers.—General President E. J. 
Lynch, of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Brass Workers’ Union, reports: ‘‘ We have 
made great strides during the last two months. 
During January, February and March, we have 
organized unions at Los Angeles, Cal. ; Toledo, 
O.; New Britain and Hartford, Conn.; Taun- 
ton, Mass., and a union was also organized for 
us in Bay State, Mass., by Brother Eyre, of the 
cutlery workers. We expect before the month 
is out to have seven more unions organized, as 
we have arrangements made; all that is needed 
is to go and install them. Commencing January 
1, we started to make a move for the 9-hour 
workday and at present we are enjoying it in 
about five hundred shops. In Boston alone we 
have forty shops working nine hours and strictly 
union. Our organization embraces the follow- 
ing trades: Polishers, buffers, platers, brass 
molders, brass turners, cock grinders, chasers, 
engravers, chandelier makers, spinners, Britan- 
nia workers, sand buffers, solderers, burnishers, 
brass finishers, casket trimming workers, metal 
casters, stampers, filers, chandelier and brass 
fitters, and general brass or composition metal 
workers. There are thousands of men working 
at those trades scattered throughout the coun- 
try and our organization at present offers a 
bonus of $10 to any organizer that organizes a 
union of any of those crafts, or a union of all of 
the crafts, but when they are strong enough they 
can form unions of their own special trades. 
We sent our circulars recently to the secre- 
taries of the different central labor unions ask- 
ing them to fill the blanks forwarded. Those 
blanks call for the number of men in the differ- 
ent shops in each city that work at any of the 
above trades. I hope they will fill them out and 
return them to our national office, 25 Third 
avenue, New York City. We trust that the 
organizing committees of the different central 
labor unions will take up this question, and any 
assistance they can give us by organizing the 
above trades will be greatly appreciated.” 


Engravers.— General Secretary W. C. Haubold, 
of the Watch Case Engravers’ International As- 
sociation, reports that the boycott statement 
against the Keystone and the T. Zurbrugg com- 
panies have been republished in full by the 
newspapers in the two great watch case manu- 
facturing centers in France and Switzerland 
and it also appears in the Italian newspapers 
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weekly. This international trade union action 
can not fail to have an immense effect on those 
unfair and despicable firms, as the bulk of their 
trade isin European countries. He also states 
that The Manufacturing Jeweler of Providence, 
R. I., in a recent issue has published an article 
evidently inspired by the Keystone Co., which 
starts off with denouncing “the stock phrases 
of the labor agitator,’”’ such as ‘‘ Corporations 
have no souls,” ete., etc. The article in ques- 
tion then goes on to say, ‘*The unions have 
stipulated the wages to be paid to all, even to 
the most incompetent, and the minimum wages 
are very high. They refuse the employer the 
privilege of discharging or even laying off a 
single man.”” Now, these statements, made by 
a writer who has not the courage to sign his 
name, are false. In the first place the union has 
never established a minimum wage, as every 
union man is rated according to his ability, and, 
furthermore, several members of the union 
have been discharged for cause during the past 
year and the union has never made objection in 
such cases. The writer of the article referred 
to states that competition for the labor of the 
engraver prevents the employers denying to 
‘labor its fair share of the wealth it helps to 
create.”’ In regard to this latter statement, it 
can be truthfully said that under the piece 
work system, against which the workmen re- 
solved, two-thirds of the engravers did all the 
work, while one-third walked the streets. The 
only time when there was a demand for the 
labor of these men was during the holiday rush, 
about three months before Christmas. The rush 
over, one-third of the men could walk around 
town until the next fall. Further comment is 
unnecessary. Let every man or woman who 
wants a watch ask for the blue label in the case 
and refuse to have any dealings with a jeweler 
who does not have it. 

Photo engravers.—Vice President James Ryan, 
sr., of the International Typographical Union, 
reports, ‘‘The Prison Ring is again resorting to 
their mean tricks. Under the guise of doing 
something for the blind, they attack our new 
industry. Anything and everything the blind 
want can be made for them outside of jails. 
The hypocrisy in the move is evident. It can 
not be of any benefit to the blind to have photo- 
engraving done in jails and reformatories, but a 
great injury can be done to workmen not con- 
victed of crime. The bill, No. 1371, insidiously 
introduced into the New York Senate April 2, 
explains itself. Rascality seems to be forever 
endeavoring to lower the standard of honest 
labor.”’ 

Seamen.—General Secretary Wm. H. Frazier, 
of the International Seamens’ Union, reports 
that very effective work is being done on the 
eastern coast and the prospects were never 
better for establishing a powerful organization. 

Railway COlerks.—General Secretary J. F. 
Riley, of the Order of Railway Clerks of 
America, reports the formation of new unions 
in Kansas City, Mo., and Wilkesbarre, Penna., 
and an increase of more than 100 per cent. in 
membership during the past month. The pros- 
pects for future development are excellent. 

Street Railwaymen.—General President W. 
D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association of 


Street Railway Employes, reports: “‘ The work 
of our organization is moving along very satis- 
factorily. During the past month we have 
granted four new charters in Binghamton and 
Elmira, N. Y.; Danville, Va., and Portland, Ore. 
Our bienniel convention takes place in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on the 6th of May, and the reports will 
show great gains in the work of the organiza- 
tion, with increases of wages in over 90 per 
cent. of our local unions. At the present time 
we have no strikes or any serious difficulties of 
any kind pending.” 


Laundry Workers.—General Secretary Charles 
E. Nordeck, of the Shirt, Waist and Laundry 
Workers’ International Union, reports the for- 
mation of new unions in Hazelton and Wilkes- 
barre, Penna.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Elgin, IIl., 
and San Jose, Cal. He also reports an increase 
of 1,048 members during the past month. A 
lockout of 37 members was inaugurated two 
weeks since by Steppachess, of Philadelphia, 
Penna., with a view of breaking up the union 
in that city. 

Barbers.—General Secretary W. E. Klapetzky, 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union, reports the formation of seven new 
unions in Reading, Plymouth, Dunmore, War- 
ren and Reynoldsville, Penna.; Providence, 
R.1., and Hannibal, Mo. One union has lapsed 
in Warren, Ohio. He reports a gain of 298 mem- 
bers, and the prospects for a larger gain this 
month are very flattering. He says: “I am 
constantly in receipt of letters calling attention 
to the fact that we have members of our craft 
affiliated with federal labor unions who oppose 
the formation of locals under our charter be- 
cause they can get local support through a fed- 
eral labor union ata much cheaper rate than 
under our jurisdiction. While this is true in a 
sense, it of course is not the correct theory on 
which the labor movement is organized, and 
likewise is ultimately not to the advantage of 
the members of our craft. While they can get 
local support in this way, they can not gain the 
ultimate substantial results which can only 
come to a craft thoroughly organized within 
itself. Another factor which proves our success 
is the fact that from many cities reports are re- 
ceived that the employers are organizing and 
seeking to secure affiliation with the local labor 
movement in order to keep their journeymen 
from organizing. We have been able tocombat 
all such cases successfully with the exception of 
one city, where, however, we trust we will be 
successful. The movement, as far as our or- 
ganization is concerned, is in a better condition 
than it has ever been during the past twelve 
years, and without any question the present 
month will see us pass the 10,000 mark, with 
good prospects for a continued increase. Our 
eneral organizer, Brother M. C. Howe, of 

radford, Penna., is on the road, and I believe 
is going to gain us at least another thousand 
members within the next three months. Our 
organization today is stable beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt; our financial standing is simply 
grand, as we have over $20,000 on hand. The 
highest sum we have ever had on hand at any 
one time before was $7,000. Our benefit pay- 
ments now run to the amount of $10,000 per 
year, and that item is met promptly.” 
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Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Inter- 
national Alliance, reports the formation of 13 
new unions and an increase of 378 members 
during the past month. The strike and boycott 
instituted in St. Louis about six weeks ago has 
brought the employers to time. They have 
recognized the union; the girls, about 50 in 
number, have all gained a slight increase in 
wages, and a contract for one year has been 
signed. The strike against Chinese at Galveston 
is still on; and similar trouble, due to like 
cause, is anticipated in Springfield, Mass. Bar- 
tenders, cooks and waiters are again warned to 
stay away from Buffalo, N. Y., as there is no 
work for unemployed there. 

Musicians.—General Secretary Owen Miller, 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 
ports the formation of three new unions in 
Brocton, Mass.; Hazleton and Wilkesbarre, 
Penna. He states that he is in correspondence 
with 49 localities desirous of organization, also 
with the Amalgamated Musicians’ Union of 
Great Britain, with the view of making an 
agreement to prevent the useless importation 
of musicians in the interest of unscrupulous 
managers. Hopes are entertained of soon form- 
ing a union in Toronto, Ont. He states that 
the crganizers of the American Federation of 
Labor are of great assistance in the formation 
of musicians’ unions. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
General Organizer, Ep. L. DALEY. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury.—Organizer John H. Riley reports 
having organized a union of machinists, includ- 
ing nearly every man of that craft in the city. 
He has also formed a union of steam engineers, 
and is now working on the plumbers and 
the laundry workers. 

Derby.—Daniel J. Connor reports that the 
textile firm of A. H. & C. B. Alling, who have 
recently donated $250 to a new public library, 
propose to recoup themselves by enforcing a 
reduction of 24 per cent. in the wages of the 50 
girls employed in their mills. The girls have 
gone on strike, and are being assisted by the 
central labor union. They have now been or- 
ganized, and if the strike is successful as no 
doubt it will be, the union will be increased 
by many hundreds of young women in that 
locality. 

Westfield.Organizer L. A. Bolio reports: 
“T have organized the steam engineers and ap- 
plied for a charter. The masons and brick- 
layers and the mason tenders have succeeded 
in getting eight hours for a day’s work, com- 
mencing May 1, at the same wages now received 
for nine hours. The reduction of hours was 
granted without a strike. We have succeeded 
in driving out of the town the three brands of 
scab beer sold here—‘ Imperial,’ ‘Peel’s’ and 
*Rupert’s.’ ” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke.—Organizer T. J. O’Connor reports 
the formation of unions of horseshoers, mu- 
siclans and carriage workers. The strike at 
the factory of Smith & White for a 9-hour 
workday has been successful, and all the men 


have gone back to work. The carpenters, who 
ges J have had no scale and worked nine 

ours, now receive a minimum wage of $2.25 
for an 8 hour day. The plumbers, who worked 
under like conditions, have gained an 8-hour 
day at $2.50. The painters, previously working 
nine hours for $2.25, have, after a strike of three 
weeks, secured a 2-year agreement giving an 
8-hour day at 30 cents per hour. Bricklayers 
have secured 50 cents per hour this spring, and 
an 8-hour day. The street railway union has 
disbanded owing to the company dropping the 
members thereof one by one. 

Springfield.—Organizer J. F. Mahoney reports 
having organized a union of waste handlers, 
and that owing to the excellent work of General 
Organizer Ed. L. Daley the Armorers’ Associa- 
tion has voted unanimously that the members 
thereof should join the unions of their respec- 
tive crafts. A charter from the Allied Metal 
Mechanics has already been applied for. The 
brewery workers have succeeded in raising 
their minimum rate of wages from $13 to $15 
per week and have secured a 9-hour day, in- 
stead of a 10-hour day for eight months and 
nine hours for the other four months of the 
year ; excepting in the cases of engineers and 
firemen who will have an 8-hour day. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THos. FLYNN, JOHN A. FLETT, M, 
D. FLAHERTY, T. F. TRACY, 8. IGLESIAS, M. Mrerz- 
GER, HERMAN ROBINSON and WILLIS 8. DRAKE, 


COLUMBIA (DISTRICT). 


Washington.—Organizer Henry W. Szegedy 
reports: ** The Stee] Transferrers’ Association 
of America was installed by me, April 10, 1901. 
I am in hopes of organizing the engravers of 
the Bureau of eae and Printing at a 
very early date, as l understand they are very 
desirous to affiliate with our great Federation.” 


MARYLAND, 


Baltimore.—Organizer James H. Williams re- 
ports that there are 28 miles of waterfront in 
that city on which 10,000 longshoremen are em- 
ployed. Five divisions of that trade, viz., cargo 
bandlers, freight handlers, grain trimmers, 
lumber shovers and fruit handlers have no 
unions whatever. White men are receiving 40 
cents per hour or 7 cents per ton for trimming 
coal, while colored men receive but 25 cents per 
hour and 5 cents perton. This difference, of 
course, engenders some degree of ill feeling 
among the whites, which, however, does not 
amount to race prejudice ; since neither of them 
are sufficiently organized to remedy these con- 
ditions. The colored men are dominated by 
stevedores, while white men work directly for 
the companies. Among the whites the entire 
earnings are divided among the workmen, 
while the colored men must perforce divide their 
wages with the stevedores. The white and 
colored coal trimmers work on adjoining piers ; 
their interests are identical and their differences 
can only be adjusted through organization. 
The white men tear a reduction of wages and 
the colored men lack confidence in unorganized 
white men. Union No. 195, colored, has about 
60 members out of the 204 employed on the Bos- 
ton dock of the M. & M. T. Uo. These men 
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receive 20 cents per hour, and work nights and 
Sundays without extra rates for overtime. Two 
open air meetings have been held among these 
men and the prospects are that their member- 
ship will be more that doubled within one week. 
Over 200 white men are employed on the 
Savannah dock of the same company but none 
of them are organized, but they will be assisted 
in duetime. ‘I have been greeted,” he states, 
“with uniform courtesy and respect by all 
classes of longshoremen and am confident that 
the unfortunate conditions prevailing in this 
port will not be of long duration.”’ 
NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City.— Organizer L. J. Brown reports 
that the plumbers of that place, finding work 
plentiful, went on strike in January for $3.00 per 
day, but their places have been filled by men 
from Philadelphia. Five branches of the build- 
ing trades, the bricklayers, plasterers, masons, 
lathers and hod carriers have secured an 8-hour 
workday and a 10 per cent. increase of wages 
through good organization. 

Paterson.—Organizer Paul Breen reports that, 
as a result of a convention of broad silk weavers 
recently held in that city the several unions 
located in New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are forming a general union of their craft, 
and he hopes to be the medium of affiliating the 
same to the American Federation of Labor. 

Trenton.—Organizer J. G. Weigel reports: 
*“*The unions recently organized are as follows: 
Paperhangers, beer bottlers, stationary firemen, 
bakers reorganized, bookbinders; all affiliated 
with their respective national bodies. Unions 
about to be organized are: Pavers, cement work- 
ers, garment workers, barbers, waiters and a fed- 
erallaborunion. Strike now on of about 500 men 
in the building trades, masons, carpenters, hod- 
carriers, for an 8-hour work-day. A city ordi- 
nance providing for the employment of union 
labor on public works and on all city printing 
was drawn up and submitted by the central 
labor union. It was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote, but was vetoed by the mayor. Another 
ordinance was promised, reported on by the 
proper committee and declared unconstitu- 
tional by the city solicitor; but you will hear 
something drop in this city in the near future.” 

NEW YORK. 

Canandaigua.—Organizer B. H. Clark reports 
having organized the blacksmiths of that city 
and is now endeavoring to get the steam engi- 
neers into line. The brewery workers have 
gained a 9-hour work-day without any reduc- 
tion in wages. 

Elmira.—Organizer Jas. Clancy, jr., reports 
having organized a union of railway employes 
with a membership of 76 to date, a union of 
painters with about 40 members, also a union 
of electrical workers. The tailors are on strike 
against three open shops to make them straight 
union. The carpenters and sheet metal work- 
ers gained a 9-hour day on April 1, at the same 
rates as formerly paid for 10 hours. He states 
that notwithstanding a vote of the city council 
ordering the label on all city printing the bulk 
of that work is being given to a non-union 
paper. 

Hornelisville.—Organizer Henry Lindrigan re- 


ports that the strike of the boilermakers’ helpers 
and heaters on Erie Railroad shops continues 
practically unchanged. The woodworkers em- 
ployed in the McConnell Manufacturing Co.’s 
mill have secured the restoration of the general 
cut of 10 per cent made previous to the forma- 
tion of the union. The concession is a decided 
victory for unionism as the following statement 
will show: “The owner of the plant, B. Mc. 
Connell, publicly declared that he would allow 
his mill to rot to the ground before he would 
allow a man in his employ to belong to a union. 
On January 28, 1901, he gave notice of a general 
reduction in wages of all employes of 10 per 
cent. On February 6, we completed the organ- 
ization of the men. February 13, he learned 
definitely of the existence of the union. Feb- 
ruary 15,a committee of employes requested 
the restoration of the reduction, and the request 
was promptly granted.”’ 


Ithaca.—Organizer C. H. Dobbertherine re- 
ports that in accordance with the resolution of 
the Louisville convention he has visited the 
unions working more than eight hours per day, 
and as a result the bricklayers and masons will 
give notice that on and after April 1, 1902, they 
will demand an 8-hour day and the same wages 
as now paid for nine hours. The carpenters 
are working nine hours per day, but are making 
great efforts to strengthen their union. The 
tailors have no regular hours. The glass 
workers have a 40-hour week, and all city 
laborers work eight hours per day. 


Jamestown.—Organizers O. C. Carpenter and 
H. S. Whiteman report having organized the 
following unions: Plumbers and _ gasfitters, 
brewery workers, team drivers, musicians, 
bakers and confectioners, loom fixers, dyers 
and finishers, wool sorters and the warp 
dressers, twisters and warpers. They also re- 
port unions of plasterers, machinists, butchers, 
tinsmiths and stationary engineers, in course 
of formation. The textile workers’ strike has 
resulted in the establishment of the first shorter 
work-day gained by that craft and the painters 
and decorators have gained a reduction from ten 
hours to nine hours per day without striking. 

New York City.—Organizer Herman Robin- 
son reports: During the past month a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Central Federated 
Union of New York to bring about an amalga- 
mation of the different musical unions of this 
city. The three unions, namely, Manhattan 
Musical Union, Carl Sahm Club, and Local 
Union No. 41, of American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, have been brought together, and these 
unions are now one, all under the American 
Federation of Musicians’ Union, No. 41. Since 
the amalgamation, the membership has in- 
creased so rapidly that, whereas before there 
were about 400 members in the three unions 
there are now 1,200 in the one organization. 
The Egyptian cigarette makers, Local Union 
No. 65, of the International Tobacco Workers, 
had 135 of their members employed by the firm 
of Schanisi Bros., 48 Broad street, New York, 
and these have struck against the firm, who 
were bent upon breaking up their organization. 
He, however, advised the workers not to strike, 
because they were not sufficiently organized. 
His advice was disregarded, and the workers 
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are still out, a large number of their places 
being filled. Everything possible is being done 
for the strikers. A great deal of dissatisfaction 
prevailed among the New York and Brooklyn 
bridge employes, and a large number of the 
members were on the verge of striking, which 
was narrowly averted, and the complaints 
brought to the attention of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, which has agreed to give 
the complaints due consideration. The Cloth 
Spongers’ Union of New York has under con- 
sideration the question of affiliating with the 
American Federation of Labor. Final action 
on the same will take place on Saturday, May 
4, at which time I will be present. Have held 
a mass meeting of retail clerks in Philadelphia, 
and expect that the same has brought about 
the desired result. One of the prominent retail 
grocers of Philadelphia, who operates about 
sixty stores, attempted to forestall the organiza- 
tion of clerks and granted his employes a re- 
duction of two hours a day on four days of the 
week, and instead of closing at 9 P. M. they 
now close at 7 P.M. A grocery clerks’ union 
in New York has been started, is steadily grow- 
ing and promises to be one of the largest unions 
of retail clerks. 


Niagara Falls.—Organizer James Mahoney 
reports that Federal Labor Union No. 8129 
initiated upwards of one hundred members at 
the last meeting and Laborers’ Union No. 7554 
initiated an equal number. Members of both 
unions went on strike and gained an increase 
of five cents per hour ; or 20 cents per hour for 
laborers and 25 cents for hod carriers. Nearly 
all the building trades have secured contracts 
for one year with increased wages. 


Rochester.—Organizer G. W. Cooley reports 
having formed three new unions; the car re- 
pairers of the N. Y. & H. R. RR. system, with 
a membership of 182; the gas workers with 60 
members and the car builders and repairers of 
the B. R. & P. system, with 246 members. He 
also states that he has succeeded in obtaining 
an increase of wages for the ice peddlers and 
handlers, amounting to about $3 per man per 
week. The wages for the coming year will be 
$15 per week for the head men instead of $12, 
and $13.50 for helpers instead of $9 and $10; 
only union men to be employed. The car re- 
pairers now on strike for the Buffalo scale of 
wages are confident of winning. 


Seneca’ Falls.—Organizer A. H. Morden re- 
ports having formed a union of machinesmiths 
in Auburn and connected it with the Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths. He has also organized a 
union of metal mechanics in the same city with 
28 charter members and prospects of that num- 
ber speedily increasing to 200 or more. The 
molders of the Gould Manufacturing Co. went 
out on account of the discharge of one of the 
shop committee, and, after three days, suc- 
ceeded in getting back their man. The molders 
employed by the Rumsey Company were or- 
dered out on April 15 by the general union. 
The conditions in that firm have been very bad 
fora long time past, the firm trying to force 
piece work and other obnoxious rules upon the 
men. It now seems that there is going to be a 
fight to the finish. All unions in Seneca Falls 
and Auburn are rapidly increasing in member- 


ship. The machinists are very lively making 
preparations for the enforcement of a 9-hour 
work-day on the date fixed. 

Schenectady.—Organizer Henry V. Jackson 
reports that asa result of two open meetings, 
about 200 electrical switch makers have been 
incorporated with the Brassworkers’ Interna- 
tional Union. In a like manner, the screw- 
makers’ union has been increased by nearly 100 
new members. The two machinists’ unions are 
rapidly increasing in membership and are mak- 
ing preparations for the inauguration ofa 9-hour 
work-day on the date fixed. All unions in Sche- 
nectady are in a flourishing condition. 


ONTARIO. 

St. Catherines.—Organizer James Carthy re- 
ports the formation of a union of metal workers 
by Brother Flett. In conjunction with him he 
also formed a union comprising nearly all the 
bakers of that city. The plumbers’ union has 
likewise been installed, and an application has 
been forwarded for a laborers’ union. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny.—Organizer Fred L. Schwartz re- 
ports that Typographical Union, No. 7, of 
Pittsburg, has taken steps to unionize the 
Chronicle Telegraph and the Commercial Ga- 
zette, which were recently purchased by Geo. 
T. Oliver, the well known iron and steel manu- 
facturer of that city. Their chances for success 
are good, as they have made an appeal to the 
organized labor of that city to assist them. 
Richter Bros. Broom Company is having trouble 
with its broommakers. Five weeks ago the 
workmen in the shop went on strike because 
they were offered a reduction in their wages. 
Since that time the Richters have been trying 
to secure men from other cities to take the 
places of those on strike, but broommakers are 
advised by the members to keep away from 
Pittsburg. 

Butler.—Organizer Thomas Flynn _ reports 
having formed since March 16 unions of boiler- 
makers, barbers, retail clerks, teamsters and a 
central labor union in that city. and also a 
union of boilermakers in Evans City. He has 
also induced the stores in Butler to handle 
lines of union made clothing, shoes and cigars. 

Du Bois.—Organizer J. F. Dunn reports that 
the bricklayers. masons and plasterers de- 
manded recognition of their union and in- 
creased wages, both of which were granted 
after one day’sstrike. The foreman announced 
that no grievance would be regarded hereafter 
that was not presented through the union. The 
carpenters have gained a 9-hour day and an 
increase of 25 cents per day. The plumbers 
and painters have gained similar concessions 
without striking, and the retail clerks have 
closed all stores at 6 o’clock. 

Kane.—Organizer Dexter Townsend reports 
the formation of a central labor union in that 
city, composed of eleven unions. He also re- 
ports having organized a union of bartenders; 
which has been chartered and is doing well. 


Kingston.—Organizer John P. Hammond re- 
ports having organized a union of machinists 
in Weatherly. He is making every possible 
effort to strengthen the ranks of the machinists. 
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Lancaster.—Organizer E. E. Greenawalt re- 
ports the temporary organization of unions of 
bakers, plumbers and tinsmiths, with applica- 
tions made for charters. The federal labor 
union of that city is steadily growing in mem- 
bership; and the central labor union, now 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, 
has eight constituent unions, which will be 
increased by the three above mentioned to 
eleven, with good prospect for a few more. 


Lykens.—Organizer E. F. Messner reports 
the formation of a union of team drivers, and 
that he is now engaged in organizing the girls 
in the hosiery mills and underwear factory, the 
team drivers and retail clerks of Williamstown, 
and the mill girls of Tower City. 


Pittsburg.—Organizer Calvin Wyatt reports 
that the beer drivers have reduced their hours 
to 10, the minimum wage of route drivers has 
been fixed at $18 per week, and shipping drivers 
receive $15 and up, while the stablemen are paid 
$13.50 with half day off each week. It is said to 
be one of the best scalesin the country. On 
the 1st of May all the building trades in the 
city will put in force the 8-hour day with in- 
creases in wages varying from 10 to 25 cents 
over what has previously been paid for nine 
hours. Most of the large new buildings to be 
erected during the coming summer will employ 
union labor almost exclusively, and the man 
who comes here seeking employment should 
come with a union card, as the different building 
trades are better organized than ever before in 
the history of the city. The following is a 
list of the newunions: Painters of Homestead, 
machinists of Braddock, hodcarriers of McKees- 
port, marble cutters and setters, ornamental 
expansion iron workers, marble and mosaic 
workers, team drivers, instalment salesmen 
and tile layers’ helpers. The tile layers have 
been reorganized, they having temporarily 
ceased to hold meetings. 


Pittston.—Organizer C. J. Duke reports that 
the mine workers have secured a continuance 
of last year’s scale of wages. The bartenders 
have shortened their working time to 10 hours 
per day, with one day off each week, and in- 
creased their wages from 10 to 30 percent. The 
clerks have also made early closing general. 
All this has been accomplished without strike, 
through the efforts of the central labor union. 


Reading.—-Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of unions of tailors, blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, stove foundry laborers, and a 
federal labor union. Painters and paperhang- 
ers struck for recognition, a 9-hour work-day 
and 25 cents per hour, an advance of 5 cents 
per hour and one hour less work. The first day 
of the strike 12 were unemployed ; on the third 
day six were out of work and on the fifth day all 
were working. Trouble only then existed with 
two firms, M. J. Earl and Z.W. Zeigler, with good 
prospect of unionizing both places. Textile 
workers received recognition at the Reading 
Cotton Mills; they are holding open meetings 
weekly and organizing the hosiery mills. The 


two largest breweries were unionized and scale 
of wages paid. Applications have been received 
from the two firms which are not yet unionized. 
This makes Reading a union beer city; all seven 


breweries getting labels. Cigarmakers are or- 
ganizing very fast and adding new shops weekly, 
All trades are organizing the unorganized. City 
councils passed an ordinance that was indorsed 
by the federal trades council increasing the 
pay of policemen and other city officers. On 
April 13 he went to Williamsport by request of 
W. D. Mahon, President of the International 
Street Railway Union, and succeeded in organ- 
izing a division on Sunday night with 26 charter 
members out of 57 trolleymen in the city ; also 
instructed the retail clerks how to organize and 
left them a charter application. On his return 
he stopped off at Pottsville for one day and 
temporarily organized the carpenters of that 
city. He states that in the past five weeks he 
has attended 103 meetings of unions recently 
organized or in the course of formation. 

Organizer A. H. Beschor reports having or- 
ganized a union of carbuilders. 

Reynoldsville.—Organizer John Friel reports 
the formation of unions of barbers, retail clerks 
and miners. There have been no strikes, but 
the hours of labor have been decreased among 
the barbers and clerks. 

Scranton.—Organizer M. D. Flaherty reports 
that during the past three months 29 new 
unions have been organized and put into good 
working order in that city and vicinity, one of 
these unions having a membership of 500. The 
unions in question are as follows: Stationary 
engineers, stationary firemen, shop laborers, 
iron molders, boot and shoe workers, garment 
workers, butchers, bakers, brewery workers, 
fertilizer workers, three unions of barbers, five 
unions of team drivers and ten unions of textile 
workers. The increase of membership since 
the commencement of the year is estimated at 
6,500. This is exclusive of the miners, who have 
been going through a process of reorganization. 
During the past two months about 5,000 silk 
workers have been on strike for increased wages 
and adjustment of conditions of which they 
have long complained. 

Schuylkill Haven.—Organizer T. E. Clark re- 
ports having organized unions of boilermakers 
and butcher workers and joined them to the re- 
spective general unions of those crafts. 

Sharpsville.—Organizer E. C. Parterfield re 
ports having organized a union of hodcarriers 
and is endeavoring to bring the farnacemen 
together He is also making efforts to form 4 
central labor union in Sharon. 

Sunbury.—Organizer T. M. Lawler reports 
that Brother Howells has started a barbers 
union, and a union of retail clerks will be 
formed during the present month. He also has 
hope of being able to form a union of railway 
trackmen before long. 

Warren.—Organizer Clarence A. Duke re 
ports having formed a union of oil refiners with 
35 members and expects that the membership 
will increase to over 100 within the next 8x 
months. He has also organized unions of bar- 
bers and bartenders and is now working on the 
printers, retail clerks and musicians. 1! 
cigarmakers are doing some extensive adverts 
ing in the blue label line and are meeting wit 
considerable success. 

Wilkesbarre.—Organizer P. H. Kehoe reports 
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the formation of a union of butchers and meat 
workers with 40 members. Three more unions 
are now under way. Silk mills strike still on 
with success in view. The painters have started 
work with an 8-hour day and slightly higher 
wages than they had for nine hours. All build- 
ing trades have resolved upon an 8-hour day 
and it is expected that from May 1 Wilkesbarre 
will be a solid 8-hour city. 

Organizer Lewis Burkert reports having 
organized a union of sheet metal workers with 
60 members and one of electrical workers with 
38 members. 

Organizer Charles J. Thain reports the fol- 
lowing unions organized during the previous 
month: Cotton mill employes, lace finishers, 
barbers of Plymouth, powder workers of Wap- 
wallopen, musicians, painters and decorators 
of Plymouth and one union of miners. The 
girl strikers at Bamford’s Silk Mill went back 
to work on an agreement made between the 
central labor union and the superintendent. 
This man was removed and a new one, with a 
record as a union buster from Paterson, N. J., 
was put in his place, with the result that the 
girls were only five days at work when they 
went out again; the new superintendent hav- 
ing broken the agreement. The cotton mill 
employes, now over 300 in number, were on 
strike when organized, but by sending a com- 
mittee to acknowledge that they had acted 
hastily, everything was arranged satisfactorily; 
The different crafts affiliated with the building 
trades league have settled every dispute 
amicably. Shorter hours have been obtained 
by most of the skilled trades with an increase 
in wages in some instances, and Wilkesbarre is 
now practically an 8-hour city. 

York.—Organizer James Culley reports that 
on April 1 he organized a union of plumbers 
and steamfitters an4 has connected it with the 
national union. Federal Labor Union No. 6977 
isin good working order and has sent delegates 
to the central federation of that city. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


(eneral Organizers.—C. P. DAVIS, 8. W. NEpDREY, G. T. 
Buri, M.S. BELK and H. H. CALDWELL, 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
a strike of electrical linemen by the Peoples’ 
Home Telephone Co. Thirty-five white men 
went out, caused by the company employing 
negro linemen, with whom the whites refused 
to work. He says: ‘I settled itin four days 
after I took it up, the agreement being that the 
negroes would be worked by themselves ex- 
clusively. The men were out one week in all, 
but are now at work. Printers’ strike remains 
unchanged, ‘rats’ holding the job offices. 

Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports that 
a strike of ship carpenters and caulkers against 
the Olinger Drydock Co. has been on since last 
August and the boilermakers, marine engineers 
and machinists have refused to work on boats 
in said docks. 

Selma.—Organizer J. H. Bean reports the 
formation of a union of white carpenters and 
joiners and its attachment to the Brotherhood 
of that craft as Union No. 759. He also states 


that in that district the discussion of trade 
unionism has become more popular than any 
political question. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—Organizer W. L. Girardeau re- 
ports the formation of a federal labor union, 
composed of women only ; also that delegations 
from Tampa, Pensacola and Jacksonville cen- 
tral labor unions met in the latterjcity on March 
27 and successfully organized a State Feder- 
ation. Bills on child labor, compulsory educa- 
tion, free school books, 8-hour work-day and 
laborers lien are being pushed in the legislature 
and will probably pass in the House, but there 
= strong doubts as to favorable action by the 

enate. 


St. Augustine.—Organizer David Young re- 
ports that the federal labor union of that city 
is in a flourishing condition, with 200 members 
at present date. He is not yet able to divide 
these into separate unions, but will attempt to 
do so as opportunity affords. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—-Organizer Jerome Jones reports 
having organized two new unions; one of 
paperhangers and the other of bartenders. 


Savannah.—Organizer T. J. Naughton reports 
the organization of the street railway employes’ 
union after a slump of 11 months duration. 
The union has 38 members at present, but it will 
not be long before they number 150. Organized 
labor in Savannah is enjoying an 8-hour work- 
day, but the non-union men are working 10 
hours and it galls them to see the union men 

uit, wash and have their supper while they, 
the non-union men, are still working. 


KENTUCKY. 


Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports having organized a union of carpenters at 
Madisonville and made application for charter. 
The great coal strike that has been in progress 
in Hopkins county since November 26, will, 
within the present month, result in a complete 
victory for the Western Kentucky miners. He 
states that ‘‘the time is past when the coal com- 
panies could get scabs from that State to defeat 
Northern miners on strike. The miners, both 
white and black, are standing solidly today for 
the principles of trade unionism. When Presi- 
dent Wood, of the United Mine Workers, and 
myself began the work of organization in this 
field three years ago union made goods had 
never been heard of, but today not less than 
50 per cent. of the goods sold bear union labels 
and this percentage will be greatly increased 
when victory crowns the miners’ banner. 

Louisville.—-Organizer L. J. Kieffer reports 
that the machinists are making great prepara- 
tions to inaugurate a 9-hour work-day on May 
20. They will have the support of all the other 
unions in the city and will doubtless come out 
all right. The coal miners and the mine oper- 
ators of Southwestern Kentucky have agreed 
upon an 8-hour work-day at $1.82 for screened . 
coal; and the mine workers are jubilant over 
the successful termination of what seemed to 
be a long and bitter strike. 

Madisonville.— Organizer W. B. Kissinger 
reports having organized the following local 
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unions during the past quarter: One at Golds, 
one at Sebree and a hodcarriers’ union at Hen- 
derson, with several other unions in course of 
formation in Western Kentucky. The new 
federal labor union at Morton’s Gap has joined 
with the mine workers to build a hall at that 
place. He says: ‘*The boys in this field are all 
taking hold of the movement, and from the 
present outlook it will not be long before Old 
Kentucky will take her stand with the North- 
ern States and her sons will receive as much 
for their labor. The situation in Hopkins 
County is much simplified, and the larger coal 
companies have begun to realize that the time 
is at hand when they will have to face the 
representatives of labor and sign the scale of 
prices. The men are joining the union rapidly, 
and it will not be long before all practical 
miners in that part of the country will be 
organized.” 


Owensboro.—Organizer William Lossie_ re- 
ports having organized a central labor union 
for that city. The bricklayers have succeeded 
in obtaining a 9 hour day at $4 per day, and 
the hodcarriers have also gotten a9 hour day 
at 20 cents per hour; both these concessions 
were gained without striking. There are good 
prospects of organizing the carpenters, and of 
uniting the colored women in a federal labor 
union. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—Organizer James Leonard re- 
ports that the carpenters and bricklayers made 
their demands for an 8-hour work-day to take 
effect April 1. The agreement was signed by 
the principal contractors and a strike was 
averted. The machinists have decided to inaug- 
urate the 9 hour day on May 1, and from present 
outlook will be successful without having to 
resort to any extreme measure. The bakers 
have inaugurated a shorter work-day and have 
fall control of the situation. They are pushing 
the label with great success, refusing to work 
in a bakery where the label is not used; they 
have about 200 members who are the best work- 
men in the city. The situation is improving 
and a great future is anticipated for trade 
unionism. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Gastonia.—Organizer J. Milton Howard re- 

orts: ‘‘Such has been the pressure brought to 

ear on the legislature for a shorter work-day 
law that the mill managers have agreed to work 
only 11 hours per day if the legislature refrained 
from taking action, and also that they would 
not work any child under 12 years of age. An- 
other point has been gained in Gastonia: The 
nine cotton mills in that city have heretofore 
required a written pass or permission before 
any one mill would employ anyone leaving any 
other mill. This abominable regulation has 
been annulled.” 

High Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
the successful organization of a State federation 
for North Carolina, and also of a central labor 
union in Salisbury, both of which he considers 
will prove of immense benefit in the work of 
organizing a solid Southern trade union move- 
ment. 

Salisbury.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 


having organized a central labor union for that 
city on April 7, and has also formed a union of 
wagon workers in Winston and Salem. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—Organizer Jackson Walker re. 
ports that they now have six unions in good 
working order with a good show for two or 
three more, viz., the retail clerks and bartend- 
ers and possibly the blacksmiths. The carpen- 
ters are endeavoring to get a9-hour day and an 
improved scale of wages, and the city council 
has passed an ordinance giving an 8-hour work. 
day for all city laborers. 

Warrensville.—Organizer G. R. Webb reports; 
‘“T have the carpenters under headway at 
Granitesville. The textile operatives at Lang. 
ley received an increase of 10 per cent. on 
harness goods. All textile organizations in 
prosperous condition and are working to bring 
about a 10-hour work-day. Iwas elected to the 
House of Representatives of this State and I 
worked very hard to have enacted into law the 
following bills: A bill prohibiting children work- 
ing in cotton factories ; a bill limiting the hours 
in cotton or woolen factories to 10 hours; a bill 
extending the rights and remedies of railroad 
employes so as to include textile operatives, 
telegraph and street railway employes; a bill 
requiring corporations to pay operatives in law- 
fal money instead of checks to be traded at a 
company store. The last named bill has been 
placed on the statute books. The anti-child 
labor bill has passed the Senate and is on the 
calendar in the House, and will come up at next 
session, which convenes January 14, 1902. The 
10-hour law has been reported favorably by 
committee and is on the calendar for next ses- 
sion. My third bill passed with textile and street 
railway employes stricken out of it, only the 
telegraph employes remaining.”’ 

TENNESSEE. 

Knozxville.—Organizer W. M. Thomas reports 
having organized a union of trunk and bag 
workers, and has also formed a tem porary organ- 
ization of the mine boys. 

Tracy City.—Organizer Jack Thompson re- 
ports that in the legislature now in session in 
Nashville a bill was introduced by Mr. Davis of 
Morgan for the benefit of the union labor inter- 
ests, making it a misdemeanor to advertise for 
laborers to take the place of strikers without 
including in the advertisement, circular or letter 
a statement that such strike or other labor 
trouble exists. It alao brings under this head 
any kind of false or deceptive advertisement, 
and places the fine at $500 or a jail imprison- 
ment. The bill was passed without discussion 
by a vote of 23 ayes to 1 no, Mr. Houston voting 
iu the negative. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville.—Organizer M. 8. Belk reports the 
formation of unions of cigarmakers, printers, 
garment workers, sheet metal workers, street 
railway employes and a trade and labor council. 
He further states that on March 30 President 
Gompers, Prince Green and he held a long con: 
ference with the managers of the Riverside 
Cotton Mills and endeavored to get them t 
continue the 10-hour work-day instead of work- 
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ing 11 hours perday. President Gompers after- 
ward spoke to at least 3,500 people, and the 
fruits of his address can be plainly seen since 
his departure. More than 1,000 wage-earners 
have been organized in that city since March 1, 
and 2,000 textile workers were locked out on 
April 1 for refusing to work more than 10 hours 
per day. 

Norfolk.—Organizer Wm. A. Davis reports 
having organized 14 new unions in Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Berkley during the past 
quarter, as follows: Federal Labor Union, No. 
8793, Norfolk; Longshoremen’s Union, No. 226, 
Norfolk; Stationary Engineers’ Union, Nor- 
folk; Sheet and Metal Workers’ Union, Norfolk ; 
Street Railway Laborers’ Union, No. 8876, Nor- 
folk; Electrical Workers’ Union, Norfolk; Bot- 
tlers’ Union, No. 8916, Norfolk; Retail Clerks’ 
Union, Portsmouth; Shipwrights’ Union, No. 
8823, Portsmouth; Federal Labor Union, No. 
8882, Portsmouth; Machinists Helpers’ Union, 
No. 8915. Portsmouth; Street Railway Em- 
ployes’ Union, Portsmouth; Barbers’ Union, 
Portsmouth; Ship Caulkers’ Unicn, No. 8904, 
Berkley. The Portsmouth street railway em- 
ployes have been locked out since February for 
joining the union. Organized labor is support- 
ing the strikers by refusing to ride on the cars 
and by paying the locked out men for loss of 
wages. The painters and decorators asked for 
a 9-hour work-day at $2.50 per day on March 1, 
and the same was granted without any trouble 
whatever; being a reduction of one hour and 
an increase of from 25 cents to 50 cents per day. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


General Organizers, EMMA LANPHERE, E. E. OAKES, 
R. E. MCLEAN and D. F. KENNEDY. 
ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports having 
organized a union of boot and shoe workers in 
connection with the shoe factory there. He has 
also succeeded, after a determined six months’ 
effort, in thoroughly organizing the works of 
Beall Bros., one of the largest miners’ tool 
manufacturies in the country. R. B. Kerr, the 
general secretary of the blacksmiths, visited 
the firm recently and signed a contract respect- 
ing the use of the union label, for the first time 
used on miners’ tools. A wage scale has also 
been arranged, securing an advance ranging 
from 5 to 15 per cent. and price and one-half 
for overtime. This is considered one of the 
greatest improvements in conditions gained in 

that section. 

Aurora.—Organizer George’ Battenschlag re- 
ports the printers have gained a 9-hour work- 
day, and aslight increase of wages in the leading 
hewspaper offices; but some of the job offices 
still decline to sign the scale. A small strike of 
metal polishers of the Rathbone-Lord Co. stove 
works is in progress, and the prospects of the 
men gaining the wages demanded are fair. 
Aurora has been a difficult town to organize 
since the failure of the great strike on the Bur- 
lington railroad; but a change of sentiment 
is gradually taking place among the people as 
they witness the steady and healthy growth of 
the trade unions. 

Beardstown.—Organizer B. N. Desilva reports 


having organized a union of carpenters and a 
federal labor union. The carpenters’ union in- 
cludes nearly every carpenterin the city. Be- 
fore organizing, the standard wages was $1.75 
for a 10 honr day, but since organization the 
contractors have acceded to the union demands 
and are cheerfully paying $2.25 for a 9-hour day. 
The labor question is being fully discussed, and 
the near future will see the formation of unions 
in all the leading trades. 


Decatur.—Organizer Frank Clark reports the 
formation of four new unions—the painters, 
with 25; the carpenters, with 37; the retail 
clerks, with 45, and the hodcarriers, with 30 
members. The federal labor union has quad- 
rupled its membership, and there has been con- 
siderable improvement in working conditions, 
as the teamsters and the laborers have been 
enjoying a 9-hour day this year for the first 
time in their lives. 

Organizer G. N. Egnor reports the formation 
of unions of carpenters, retail clerks, painters 
and hodcarriers. Brother Clark and he have 
just completed the organization of the hodcar- 
riers and are now directing their attention to 
the brewery workers, bartenders, livery stable 
employes and laundry workers. 

Equality.—Organizer Thomas E. Leeper re- 
ports that the brick and tile layers have gained 
an increase of 25 cents per day without strike. 
The present street labor ordinance calls for an 
8-hour day at 75 cents, but it is hoped that this 
sum will soon be increased to $1.50. 

Granite City.—Organizer Joseph Ball reports 
the formation of a union of iron and steel 
workers with 26 charter members. A strike for 
increased wages in the pickling department of 
the National Enamelling and Stamping Co.’s 
works was won after the men being out three 
days. 

Litchfield.—Organizer John R. Sanderson re- 
ports: ‘‘During the recent national political 
campaign many half-baked union men forgot 
that their organization should have first and 
constant attention, and rushed hither and 
thither after political parades headed by musi- 
cal aggregations hired to rapture the souls of 
the poor laborers. Little did these weak minded 
men realize that in neglecting their unions for 
some political jamboree they were taking the 
bread out of the mouths of their wives and 
children. So it is that there is a need today for 
some intelligent and energetic organizer to re- 
call these mistaken men to the true path, hop- 
ing that none of them are too old to learn.” 

O’ Fallon.—Organizer Wm. H. Lehrman re- 
ports having formed a union of carpenters and 
joiners and a union of teamsters and drivers in 
that city. He has also attached the same to 
their respective national unions. 

Percy.—Jas. N. Larowe reports having organ- 
ized a union of carpenters in that city. The 
new union is in excellent shape and is taking in 
new members at each meeting. 


Rock Falls.—Organizer Will H. Miller reports 
the formation of a federal labor union with 115 
members in Dixon and that unions of carpen- 
ters, painters and bricklayers are under way. 
The molders employed in the plow company’s 
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works are on strike caused by the discharge of 
their president and secretary. The teamsters 
have gained an advance in wages of 20 per cent., 
masons 30 per cent., bricklayers 30 per cent., 
carpenters 15 per cent., paperhangers 10 per 
cent. and plasterers 15 per cent.; all gained 
without striking. The city council of Sterling 
has passed an ordinance requiring the printers’ 
label on all city printing and that all official 
proceedings be printed in newspapers bearing 
the printers’ label. A recent convention of the 
State Woodmen Camps, representing 125,000 
families, passed resolutions indorsing union 
labor and to have all their printed matter bear 
the printers’ label. 


Rockford.—Organizer W. H. Tousley reports 
that Brother Hamilton, of the paper mill 
workers, organized a union of his craft in that 
city recently, and Brother Theis, of the metal 
mechanics, organized a union of that industrv 
on March 27. He also reports that on March 30 
he formed a union of bakers and has made ap- 
plication for a charter. He states that this is 
the bakers’ third attempt at unity and is the 
most hopeful effort yet made as the men are 
alarmed at an attempt of the bosses to impose 
longer hours without any advance in wages. 
Efforts are being made to establish unions of 
blacksmiths, cigarmakers, leather workers, 
steam engineers, hosiery knitters, bartenders 
and horseshoers. 

Streator.—Organizer E. E. Oakes reports a 
lockout of Green Glass Gatherer’s Union No. 
7304, of Cicero, Indiana, to resist the demand for 
increased wages. The difficulty was settled on 
the basis of the old wage scale, but recognition 
of the union was secured and an agreement 
with the company to go into conference on scale 
for next blast. He organized a federal labor 
union at Cicero on March 31, and states that 
an iron mill in Muncie, Indiana, has increased 
wages from 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. to head off 
organization. 

INDIANA. 

Elwood.—Organizer A. O. Briggs reports that 
the carpenters of that city have gained an 
8-hour work-day and an advance from 25 cents 
to 30 cents per hour, dating from Aprill. The 
prospects are favorable for all building trades 
during the present season. 

Kokomo.—Organizer Clyde Stewart reports 
that the Kokomo Wire and Nail Co. built a new 
plant last summer and employed union men. 
They are now building an addition thereto and 
announce that they will not employ union labor 
in future. The bricklayers have refused to work 
on the building and the carpenters and painters 
will do the same. 

Muncie.—Organizer Fred Fletcher reports 
that the carpenters and tinners of that city are 
idle in consequence of the contractors’ failure 
to grant an 8-hour day and a small increase in 
the scale of wages. Lumber dealers have re- 
fased to sell to contractors until the strike is 
settled and the prospects for the unions gaining 
their demands are good. 

New Albany.—Organizer James Rutledge re- 
ports that the union movement in that city is 
booming since the formation of the central 
body, with 11 affiliated unions. He has as- 


sisted in organizing the bricklayers, barbers. 
retail clerks, carpenters and two woodworkers’ 
unions. The retail clerks’ union is not as pros. 
perous as could be wished, owing to the great 
number of women clerks who can not be 
reached. Ifa good woman organizer would go 
there, he says, a good and staunch union of 
that craft could be formed. There are good 
prospects of forming unions of painters and 
garment workers. 
MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor.—Organizer C. S. Cook reports 
having organized two federal labor unions; 
one in Ann Arbor, with 100 members, and the 
other in Ipsilanti, with a membership of 75, 
All organizations are working harmoniously, 
and a meeting has been called having for its 


object the organization of the barbers. 


Saginaw.— Organizer William Warner re- 
ports having organized unions of ironworkers’ 
helpers and fishermen. He has sent for char- 
ters for hodcarriers and mason tenders’ unions, 
and states that prospects are good for organ- 
izing unions of laborers and gas workers. The 
laundry workers’ union took in 40 new mem- 
bers on April 1. An 8-hour work-day has been 
won by the painters after being out only one 
day. 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
that the whitewashers, directory employes, art 
glass workers, spring makers, buttonhole work- 
ers and overall workers have been organized. 
and that he has under way organizations of 
butchers, porters, rattan and willow workers, 
paper box makers, employes of the United 
States Bung Company, millstone workers and 
office clerks. Journeymen tailors have been on 
a strike for four weeks against the firm of Mat- 
ting & Opp for violating anagreement. Twelve 
members are involved and chances for success 
are good. Brotherhood of Painters, Local No. 
50, is out on strike for an increase from 33 to 35 
cents per hour with good chances for winning. 
A large number of firms have already signed. 
Coopers, after being out one week, gained a 
splendid victory, increasing their wages in some 
instances fully 50 percent. Team driversstruck 
at the Cincinnati Transfer Company ; about 30 
men are involved. The strike was caused by 
men being discharged for belonging to the 
union; otherwise all organizations are doing 
well. Brewers have gained an increase in 
wages for drivers and bottlers without strike, 
and all brewers, some 28 in all. are now entitled 
to the union label. Later: The painters have 
won their strike and have returned to work. 


Cleveland.—Organizer W. ©. Davis reports 
the formation of a union of encaustic tile lay- 
ers, and that the ice peddlers formerly connected 
with the Knights of Labor have made applica- 
tion to join the American Federation of Labor. 
The several carpenters’ unions are on strike 
for increase from 27} cents to 32) cents per 
hour. About 35 or 40 of the contractors, em- 
ploying 600 or 700 union members, have already 
signed the scale. The bricklayers, stonecutters 
and building laborers have all gained an increase 
of five cents per hour without any trouble. 
Retail clerks are waging war against 7-day 
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merchants and those who persist in keeping 
open after hours, especially on Saturday night ; 
and the cigarmakers are successfully working 
to drive the Henry George and Tom Moore 
cigars and unfair brands of tobacco out of the 
market. 

(In the March issue there appeared a criti- 
cism by Organizer H. D. Thomas of the policy 
of the Central Labor Union of Cleveland. We 
received the ‘copy’ of that matter in the offic- 
ial return envelope sent to organizers monthly 
for their reports. It now appears that Brother 
Thomas did not write the matter referred to 
and that we were imposed upon by some one 
who pretended to speak in Brother Thomas’ 
name. In justice to Brother Thomas this ex- 
planation is made.—The Editor. ) 

Crooksville.—Organizer 8S. R. Frazee reports 
the formation of a union of miners in New Lex- 
ington and one of teamsters in Crooksville. 
The potters’ strike of two months’ duration has, 
with the assistance of the miners’ union and 
the State board of arbitration, been settled 
satisfactorily to all.concerned. 

Findlay.—Organizers Frank M. Treese and J. 
E. Michnewitsch report all unions in a prosper- 
ous condition except the oil workers and bar- 
tenders. The snappers are confident that they 
will be able to form a body of their own this 
coming convention and, if they succeed in so 
doing, it will help the entire glass trade greatly. 
In any event, the blowers will stand by the 
snappers for anything that is fair and honest. 

Lorain.— Organizer J. W. Shirk reports that 
two new unions of barbers and printers have 
been installed during the past month. The 
retail clerks, with a very strong membership, 
will soon be established; the bakers also are 
active and will no doubt organize during the 
present month. He also reports that the non- 
union molders are still at work in the Lorain 
foundry and the union menareout. Theunion 
men will not go to work unless the non-union 
men are dismissed and the union recognized. 
The present situation means a fight and a bitter 
fight to the end. 

Massillon.—Organizer Nelson P. Maier re- 
ports having organized a union of painters and 
decorators and prospects are favorable for un- 
ionizing the plumbers, stationary engineers and 
glass packers. He has also succeeded in char- 
tering the central body under the American 
Federation of Labor. An 8-hour ordinance has 
been adopted by the city council. 

Piqua.—Organizer James A. Davis reports 
that trade unions are progressing rapidly in 
that city, the wood workers having recently or- 
ganized, besides several other trades. 


Sandusky.—Organizer Fred Hammond re- 
ports the formation of a union of barbers with 
32 charter members, only one barber in the city 
being outside the union. He also expects to 
organize unions of machinists, plumbers and 
teamsters in the near future. ages of the 
men working on the ice during the winter were 
increased 25 per cent. through the efforts of 
Federal Labor Union No. 8811 and other unions 
affiliated to the central body. Sandusky and 
vicinity is now convinced that the trade union 
is the only form of organization beneficial to 


the working class and that it has come to stay, 
The unions are having a healthy growth and 
the label is now called for a hundred times 
where it was called for ten times or often not 
at all one year ago. 


Sidney.—Organizer H. O. Wiles reports the 
formation of a wheelmakers union and its affil- 
iation to the International Carriage Workers’ 
Union. All cigarmakers in that city, there not 
being ety of them to form a separate union, 
have joined the union of their craft in Piqua. 
All retail stores close at six o’clock; butchers 
and grocers do not open their doors on Sunday. 

Struthers. Organizer James McMahon re- 
ports: The American Federation of Labor is 
enjoying a great boom in the Shenango Valley. 
The blast furnace workers of that district noti- 
fied the operators that they would insist upon 
having the same scale as that existing in the 
Mahoning Valley, and would expect an answer 
on April 5, at 10 o’clock. Manager Richards of 
the Struthers furnace said that many of the 
Shenango Valley plants had passed into the 
hands of the trust, and it would not be expected 
that merchant furnaces could pay the same 
wages as paid by the trust furnaces. ‘* We can 
not pay the same wages as the trust,’’ said Mr. 
Richards, ‘tand we tried to explain to the men 
the futility of attempting to do such a thing.”’ 
Notwithstanding this assertion, the operators 
all along the line have conceded the mens’ de- 
mand. The advance granted to the workers is 
shown by the following figures: Engineers, old 
rate, $2.20, new rate, $2.50; keepers, old rate, 
$2.10, new rate, $2.50 ; top fillers, old rate, $2.00, 
new rate, $2.25; hefpers, old rate, $1.80, new 
rate, $2.00 ; fillers, old rate, $1.80, new rate, $2.00; 
water tenders, old rate, $1.80, new rate, $2.15; 
firemen, old rate, $1.80, new rate, $2.00 ; common 
labor, old rate, $1.35, new rate, $1.50. in talking 
about the furnace matter trouble, a gentleman 
acquainted with all that has transpired, said 
that the workers never would have won had 
they not been so perfectly organized under the 
American Federation of Labor. In fact, he said 
the demand for higher wages would not have 
been made had not the workers been so organ- 
ized. He said that no set of men were ever 
organized so thoroughly. 

Troy.—Organizer James A. Davis reports 
that the woodworkers of that city are now 
organized and expect to havea large union soon. 

Youngstown.—Organizer ©. A. Collins re- 
ports: “I have been successful in organizing a 
union of garment workers, with 54 members; 
have applied for charter for laundry workers ; 
have organized and initiated blast furnace 
workers at Niles and Girard, and also received 
charter for same kind of workmen at Youngs- 
town. Have applied for charter for blast fur- 
nace workers at Briar Hill, a suburb of 
Youngstown, and at Lowebhill, eight miles from 
Youngstown. This will make a total of five 
charters. They have a membership of at least 
1,000 at the present time. They made a de- 
mand upon the manufacturers for 20 cents 
more per day, to take effect April 1, and got it 
without the least trouble. There has been a 
general increase of wages in the building busi- 
ness, and every class got what they asked for 
on April 1. 
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» Zanesville.—Organizer Jos. A. Bauer reports 

the formation of unions of painters and carriage 

workers. He is now engaged in organizing the 

men employed in the various departments of 

the Burr’s Plow Works. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington.—Organizer A. W. Jones reports 
that the machinists along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway have been benefited by a slight 
raise in wages and other concessions made by 
the company. ‘This result is due to the efforts 
made by the local union machinists who are now 
agitating the 9-hour work-day and strengthen- 
ing their forces in order to present a solid front 
at the proper time. 

Parkersburg.—Organizer D. H. Hoffman re- 
ports the formation of a union of plumbers and 
gasfitters with a charter membership of 29. The 
carpenters and joiners, about 300 in number, 
have pledged themselves to form a union of 
their craft; and the brewery workers and bar- 
tenders will also organize shortly. 

Wheeling.—Organizer Jacob C. Boes reports 
the formation of two new unions; the tin and 
cornice workers of Bellaire, Martins Ferry and 
Bridgeport, and the garment workers of Mc- 
Mechin. The painters demanded that their 
work and pay commence from the timeof leav- 
ing workshop instead of when they arrive at 
the job as heretofore. The union men gained 
their contention, which is equal to an advance, 
of 25 cents per day. The electrical workers 
struck against the Bell telephone line and all 
of them secured work from the New National 
line, the line which will reteive the patronage 
of business men. The central labor union of 
Wheeling now aggregates 39 unions with 3,000 
members. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton.—Organizer F, E. Bachman reports 
that Bro. Wm. Hamilton of the United Brother- 
hood of Papermakers has organized a union in 
that city, which now has a membership of 50. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
IOWA. 

Boone.—Organizer T. P. Menton reports that 
with the assistance of the union printers he has 
been enabled to unionize one more printing 
office. The publishers of the Boone Daily and 
Weekly Republican have adopted the union 
label, employ none but union men and work 
only nine hours a day. As the Republican is 
one of the leading offices, it is thought that it 
will not be long before the others will get into 
line and qualify for permission to use the label. 

Burlington.—Organizer George Harbaugh 
reports the formation of a stonemasons’ union, 
composed of masons as distinct from brick- 
layers. 

Centerville.—Organizer William Wilkes re- 
ports the formation of a central labor union for 
that city, and that the bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers have made a temporary organization 
and applied to the general union for a charter. 
The coal operators seem determined to break 
up the teamsters’ union if possible. They have 
refused to sign the teamsters’ new scale and 
the central union has referred the matter to the 
United Mine Workers asking for their support. 


If the miners will refuse to dig coal for scabs 
to haul, the teamsters will easily win. The two 
daily papers of that city have each offered one 
column of their space for the use of the trade 
unions. 

Des Moines.—Organizer J. Fitzgerald reports 
the formation of unions of blacksmiths, station- 
ary firemen and brickmakers. A strike of ma- 
chinists in the C. G. W. railroad shops for an 
increase of 2} cents per hour and time and one- 
half for overtime has been successful, after a 
total loss of 30 hour time. The millmen, as a 
result of arbitration, have had their union and 
their label recognized and have gained a 9-hour 
work-day, with time and one-half for overtime. 
The painters have gained an 8-hour day at 
previous rates without having recourse to 
strike. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
being on the road in the interest of the mine 
engineers. He has organized a union of that 
craft and also a union of barbers in Boone. He 
has undertaken to perfect the organization of 
the engineers in that State and has good pros- 
pects of early success. The necessity of this 
work will be seen from the statement he makes 
that the pay of these skilled and responsible 
men is at the present time as low in some cases 
as 14 cents per hour for 365 days in the year, 
and in but few instances does it exceed 20 cents 
per hour. They work from nine to twelve hours 
per day and seven days in the week, year in and 
year out, for from $45 to $70 per month. 


Ottumwa, —Organizer J. F. Byrne reports 
having organized unions of team drivers and 
garment workers in Mystic; also unions of 
electrical workers and sheet metal workers in 
Ottumwa, with bright prospects of forming 
unions of steam engineers, harness makers and 
brick makers. The Hardsoeg Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant (mining tools) has been thoroughly 
unionized, and everything points to a strictly 
union city. 

MANITOBA. 

Winnipeg. — Organizer Daniel Stamper re- 
ports having organized unions of railroad 
trackmen in Weyburn, Moosejaw, Seben and 
Broadview, N. W. T.; Souris and Rosenfeld, 
Man., and connected them with the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trackmen of America. The 
membership of the brotherhood is growing 
ra ‘wad and has taken root solidly on Canadian 
soil. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—Organizer J. H. Carver reports 
the formation of a union of bagmakers, and 
that the beer bottlers have succeeded in union- 
izing the breweries and bottling houses of that 
city. The carpenters and other building trades 
are locked out as a result of their attempt to 
enforce the recognition of the woodworkers’ 
label. Should the present fight continue it 
may ultimately involve more than 4,000 men, 
but the prospects are bright for a speedy settle- 
ment of the difficulty. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 


MISSOURI, 


Doe Run.—Organizer Jas. Lagrand reports: 
‘“* My labors at Knob Lick resulted in the form- 
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ation of a union of granite paving cutters in 
that place which may have an important effect 
on St. Louis contractors after June 15, the date 
when certain union agreements expire, unless 
existing grievances are adjusted.” 

Hannibal.—Organizer B. F. Fields reports that 
the edge setters at the Star Shoe Company had 
some little misunderstanding which was satis- 
factorily settled, although the parties engaged 
did not belong to the union, yet some branches 
of the institution have a union. The trades 
and labor assembly is in good trim and is watch- 
ing the movements of the different industries 
and is ready for any emergency. Labor seems 
to be getting round and organizations are being 
formed in order that the workers may be better 
prepared to protect themselves against any 
unjust demands. 


St. Joseph.—Organizer C.W. Krumm reports a 
lockout by the Britian Dry Goods Co. of 500 
garment workers. Superintendant Isaac Phil- 
lips, who stated that ‘‘$3.50 per week is enough 
for any working girl,’’ undertook by physical 
force to restrain some of the women from com- 
municating to their fellow-employes that they 
had been subjected to a cut in wages. There 
followed a general cessation of work. The op- 
erators asked that the cut be not enforced, but 
no reply was deigned them. In the evening 
they peaceably left the factory. The next 
morning they returned to work only to find the 
doors closed against them. As an outcome of 
this despicable proceeding, the girls joined the 
garment workers’ union, and by so doing have 
not only gained the sympathy of organized 
labor but also the practical assistance of the 
centralized labor forces of that city to bring 
these offenders against humanity to terms. The 
leather workers on horse goods have gained an 
advance of 9 per cent. without striking. The 
union scale was presented to the several firms 
and was accepted without change, so that to-day 
there is only one non-union harness maker, out 
of 150 men of that craft, pulling threads in St. 
Joseph. 

St. Louis.—Organizer David Kreyling reports: 
“On April 1, Union No. 26 of Garment Cutters 
went on strike, to force the firm of Baer, Oliver 
& Singer to reinstate the discharged shop 
president. After a strike of four days, the 
cutters succeeded in having him reinstated and 
also in having their wages raised 10 per cent. 
all around. The woodworkers of St. Louis 
have also been on strike for three weeks, 
brought about by the employers’ association 
refusing to sign the new wage scale. On April 
9 the men succeeded in making a compromise, 
to the effect that the men go back to work at 
once, under old scale, and new scale go into 
force on and after May 16, 1901. Machinists 
are preparing themselves for the 9-hour move- 
ment, to take effect May 20 next, by holding 
weekly mass meetings, and, like all other 
anions here just at present, are takingin new 
applications at each of these meetings. The 
riggers and the paper box makers, two newly 
organized unions, are having weekly meetings 
and are rapidly increasing their membership.” 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Oklahoma City.—Organizer Paul C. Wilson 
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‘*The’ painters have framed a new 
bill of prices an resented the same to the 
bosses, but after being locked out for 36 hours 
all the bosses signed but one, and the men went 
to work. The carpenters and joiners have a 
new scale and all contractors signed the docu- 
ment without a word. The tailors were organ- 
ized by brother Dan Boismirs and are in good 
running order.”’ 


reports: 


TEXAS, 


Austin.—Organizer ©. 8S. Kellum reports that 
the brewery wagon drivers have made i 
tion for a charter to the International Team 
Drivers’ Union. A lockout of 50 saddlers has 
been satisfactorily ended through arbitration. 
The painters have secured a reduction from nine 
and ten to eight hours per day and an increase 
from $1.50 and $1.75 to $2.50 per day without 
striking. An amendment to the city charter 
providing for an 8-hour work-day for all city 
employes has passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture. 

Corsicana.—Organizer George J. Jordan re- 
ports the formation of unions of tinners and 
teamsters ; the lathers, with a membership of 30, 
and the former embracing every member of 
that trade in the city. He is working for an 
8-hour civic ordinance and the employment of 
union labor exclusively on municipal work, and 
expects that success will shortly crown his 
efforts. 


Fort Worth.—Organizer A. J. Furnace reports 
that work has increased greatly in the past 
month and the building trades are doing fairly 
well. The colored laborers’ union No. 8104 has 
presented an agreement to the contractors and 
feels confident that it will be readily signed. 
The carpenters are in line, and the bricklayers, 
though not affiliated, stand firm on union prin- 
ciples. He states that he knows by observation 
that Fort Worth is the best union city in Texas, 
and that all union men, regardless of color or 
other differences, are working in perfect har- 
mony. 


Waco.—Organizer A. E. Widmer reports the 
formation of a union of painters and a federal 
labor union with 99 charter members. The 
wages of painters and carpenters have been in- 
creased and the hours of labor have been de- 
creased as a result of unity. There are good 
prospects of organizing the retail clerks and 
forming unions of some other callings. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizers, J. C. INCE and J. D. PIERCE. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland.—Organizer C. D. Rogers reports that 
the butchers’ union, with 178 members, has made 
application to the national union of that craft 
for a charter; the cooks and waiters, with 30 
enrolled members which will soon reach 150, 
have applied for acharter from the Internationa] 
Alliance; the longshoremen lumber handlers 
have received a charter, and the stevedores are 
expecting the same. He is now engaged in 
working up a central labor union in Stockton, 
and is also engaged in organizing the tan- 
ners and curriers, retail clerks, team drivers, 
butchers and metal workers. 
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COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 


Nanaimo.—Organizer William Jones reports : 
“The Alexandria union miners have been 
locked out because they would not work at a 
reduction, as follows: To load a ton of coal, 
weighing 2,800 Ibs., while the other miners in 
the same mine, owned by the same owner 
(Dunsmuir), were loading 2,340 lbs. per ton; 
other reductions were proposed, but only 
slight compared to this one. The Nanaimo 
miners load a ton at 2,400 Ibs. for 68 cents. 
This latter union has voted $500 to the locked- 
out men of Alexandria. The question of a 10 

r cent. advance, asked six months ago by the 

anaimo union from the New Vancouver Coal 
Company, and which was laid over until this 
month, was again asked for; this was refused, 
the management claiming that they were losing 
some of their contracts through the competi- 
tion of the ‘‘ oil’? companies, and, instead of an 
increase, the situation looked more like a re- 
duction within the next six months. However, 
no action has been taken yet by the miners, as 
the management’s answer to the request will 
not be given until the next regular meeting, 
which takes place next Saturday evening. The 
city council of Nanaimo have decided to re- 
move all Chinese laundries outside the city 
limits. The council is practically a labor one. 
Out of nine members of the council we have 
two carpenters, one engineer, one teamster and 
one miner. The royal commission, appointed 
by the Dominion government to take evidence 
in regard to the inadvisability of allowing Chi- 
nese and Japanese into British Columbia, is now 
sitting in this city and doing good work. It is 
expected that something good will result from 
this commission, as it is composed of two men 
from the ranks of labor, Messrs. Clute and 
Foley, the other representative being a capi- 
talist, Mr. Munn. They are taking evidence 
from all trades where the Japs and Chinese 
compete with white labor. 


Vancouver.—Organizer J. H. Turner reports 
having organized musicians and railroad track- 
men. The postmen have also been organized 
and received a charter from the Dominion 
Trades Congress. He also reports that dele- 
gates from five local unions of fishermen have 
tormed a general union to control the whole 
fishing industry of the British Columbian 
coast. 

OREGON. 

Portland.—Organizer Horace A. Duke re- 
ports: ‘Since last report the bakers’ union 
has got a charter from their international 
union, and that winds up the Western Labor 
union in this city. Street railway employes 
have organized and sent for charter. One line 
began to discharge men; but 4 stop was put to 
that very quickiy. The waiters have been 
organized and have sent for a charter. It has 
been a great deal of trouble to get them to- 
gether, but now that they have a start, a good 
union ie looked for. Thirty unions are now in 
the federated trades council. Painters’ union 


gave 60 days’ notice for an advance in wages 
from $2.50 to $3 per day. Time was up on 
April 16 when all employers signed without 

ving any trouble. 


ather workers’ union 


gave notice to have a scale of wages; there 
being no regular prices paid or regular hours 
to work. The proposed scale called for about 
20 per cent. increase in wages. Bosses refused 
to recognize the union, flatly refused to pay the 
scale, and gave notice in writing that they 
would not arbitrate. One hundred and thirty- 
seven union members went on a strike 
April 12 and not a man in the trade is 
at work. The N. W. Brewery Association re- 
fused to sign the brewery workers’ contract, 
also refused to recognize the bottlers’ union. 
Men went on strike March 20, and what looked 
to be a hard fight wason. But the boycottsoon 
had its effect. Organizers J. D. Pierce and 
J. R. Andre came up from San Francisco and 
settled the trouble; they did not give away a 
point and soon had the 8-hour contract signed. 
Strike lasted just three weeks. The bakers’ 
union got a raise in wages that amounts to 
about 25 per cent. and shorter hours without 
trouble. The carpenters will ask for $3 per 
day and 8 hours the Ist of May. They have 
been working for $2.25 and $2.50 per day with 
9 hours.”’ 
WASHINGTON. 

Olympia.—Secretary Robert W. Moulter re- 
ports that at the sixth session of the State 
Labor Congress, held in Olympia January 15-18, 
representing 96 trade unions, having a member- 
ship of over 8,600, the following series of reso- 
lutions was adopted : 

Whereas the importation of alien contract 
labor into the United States has been declared 
to be unlawful by national legislation ; and 

Whereas alien contract laborers have been 
persistently imported into the State of Wash- 
ington in defiance of law, and in such numbers 
as to arouse the indignant protest of wage- 
workers in all parts of this State; and 

Whereas the low rates of wages at which such 
unlawfully imported laborers are farmed out to 
employing interests involves an unfair and 
ruinous competition with American labor ; and 

Whereas the working people of the State of 
Washington have observed with alarm and in- 
dignation a recent instance of flagrant failure 
on the part of the machinery of the law to 
bring to public trial an accused and long noto- 
rious violator of the law above referred to; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Labor Congress, composed 
of accredited delegates from the various labor 
organizations of the State, hereby respectfully 
but urgently represents to the National Govern- 
ment, and to the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial departments thereof, our deep solicitude in 
this emergency, and our earnest request that 
adequate steps be taken to bring to justice per- 
sons known to be willful and persistent violators 
of the laws enacted by Congress for the pro- 
tection of American labor. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Attorney General, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, and to the United 
States Senators and members of Congress from 
this State. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
also conveyed to the governor of this State, 
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and to the presiding officers of both houses of 
the State legislature, now in session in the city 
of Olympia, Wash., with the respectful request 
of this Labor Congress that they unite with us 
in urging that the provisions of the immigra- 
tion and alien contract labor laws of the United 
States Government be enforced with the same 
promptness and energy as are the provisions of 
other statutes. 

Seattle.—Secretary J. T. Oldham, of the Build- 
ing Trades Council, reports as follows: ‘‘ Weare 
informed that in numerous cities throughout the 
United States banners are being carried on 
the streets and other methods of advertising 
used, stating that large numbers of mechanics 
and othersare needed in thiscity. If so,weearn- 
estly beg of you that you deny this and all 
other statements of like character, as we assure 
you that in our city, every craft in the building 
trades is now overcrowded, as well as common 
labor. Please do all you can to assist us to cor- 
rect this crying evil, thereby saving many peo- 
ple from hardship and cruel disappointment ; 
and tell them to write us for any information 
they may desire.” 


Legislation and Organization in Kansas, 
By W. L. A. JOHNSON, General Organizer. 


Since sending in my last report, I desire to 
say that there has been effected an organization 
of the blacksmiths at Topeka and of the paint- 
ers, carpenters and a trades and labor council 
at Atchison. Prospects for additional organiza- 
tions are good for retail clerks and barbers at 
Atchison, and for teamsters and retail clerks 
at Lawre2ce. We are taking steps to push 
the work of organization in several differ- 
ent crafts at this time, and the prospects for 
our trade movement were never better than at 
the present. Wages have been increased in the 
Missouri Pacific shops, at Atchison, Kansas 
City, Ossawatomie and Fort Scott, for boiler- 
makers, machinists and blacksmiths. This in- 
crease was entirely due to organization and the 
work of grievance committees. The test of the 
constitutionality of the 8-hour law, as to the 
current rate per diem phase of that law. will be 
decided in the Supreme Court of this State in 
May. These cases were instituted by the Com- 
missioner of Labor, and have been successfully 
decided in two lower courts. There are eight 
cases, one of them being used as a test case. 
The labor organizations of this State have been 
watching with considerable satisfaction the 
effect of the legislation secured through the 
legislative committee of the State Society of 
Labor and Industry, and notwithstanding the 
usual difficulties in securing legislation and the 
delays by wirepulling incidental to the election 
ofa United States Senator, our committee was 
successful in securing five laws out of about 
fifteen introduced, which were originated by 
the State Society of Labor and in the interest 
of labor, namely: A law providing for the 
establishment of free employment agencies 
in cities of the first and second class, and 
alaw providing for the placing of seats in 
stores and mercantile establishments for the 
use of females when not engaged at their 
duties; a law providing for the railway em- 


ployes to vote anywhere in the State on election 
day and have such vote returned to their home 
precinct and counted, and two mining laws on 
ventilation and safety in the interest of coal 
miners of the State and providing for three 
additional deputy mineinspectors. In addition 
to these laws, the legislative committee had the 
satisfaction of seeing several laws killed that 
were inimical to the interests of labor. The 
legislative committee will make a detailed re- 
port to the next convention of the State Society 
of Labor and Industry showing the history and 
progress of each bill with the roll call in the 
House and Senate. This report will be sent out 
to the 300 labor organizations affiliated with the 
State Society, so that the 100,000 members and 
their friends may know that representatives 
and senators were true to the interests of labor. 
Our labor organizations are well satisfied with 
the efforts put forth by our State society and 
legislative committee. 

The third annual convention held in Febru- 
ary showed a representation of 180 delegates, 
indicating the indorsement given to the society 
by labor in this State. The officers elected are 
as follows: George F. Whitlock, president, 
Wichita; William Jameson, vice president, 
Kansas City; W. L. A. Johnson, secretary, To- 
peka, and B. P. Scott, assistant secretary, Junc- 
tion City. 


The Upholsterers’ Label. 


The Upholsterers’ Union Label was adopted 
September, 1898, but it wassome time thereafter 
before our local unions made efforts to perma- 
nently establish it on the market. It is now 
being used in several cities and about 3,000 
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labels are used each month. Although much 
opposed by unfair manufacturers and unscru- 
pulous dealers, we are gaining ground and hope 
to place the label in many factories in a short 
time. 

The Upholsterers’ International Union has 
adopted this label, that trade unionists and their 
friends may distinguish all upholstered furni- 
ture manufactured by competent workmen in 
sanitary and healthful workrooms, and to safe- 
guard them against purchasing and using goods 
made in unhealthy and unsanitary sweatshops 
and basements by unskilled and non-union 
labor. 

Many manufacturers and dealers when ap- 
proached say there is no demand for the label 
and until there is they refuse to consider its use. 
Although not extensively used this should not 
deter trade unionists and those friendly to the 
movement from demanding the union label 
when purchasing, as it would be the means of 
creating a demand for the same, and it would 
only be a short time before the dealer and man- 
ufacturer would see that it would be to their 
interests to have the label on their goods. As 
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everything depends upon the consumer, we look 
to working men and women who buy uphol- 
stered furniture for support, and we feel that we 
will get that support, for our friends never tire 
of doing good when they know that by demand- 
ing and purchasing union label furniture they 
help to create better conditions for the workers 
generally. We have no better union shops than 
those where the label is in use; the men also 
are more attentive to their union duties and the 
support of organized labor in general. 

The label is furnished free of charge to the 
manufacturers ; it is printed in red ink on yel- 
low paper and is glued on the bottom of uphol- 
stered furniture. 

ANTON J. ENGEL, 
Genl. Secretary, U. I. U. 


Shoemakers’ Label. 

The following are some of the subterfuges 
resorted to by retail shoe dealers to foist non- 
union shoes upon ignorant customers: 

‘““The Union charges for the Stamp.” 

“To pay the Union wages would make the 
shoes cost more.”’ 


BOOT & SHOF 
WORKERS UNION. 





‘“*We employ Union help, but do not use the 
Stamp.” 

**We do not want to have the Union control 
our business.”’ 

Bear in mind that no shoe is union unless it 
bears the above stamp on the sole near the 
heel, on the insole, or on the lining. 


Allied Metal Mechanics. 
To American Federation of Labor Organizers, 
GREETING : 

The metal manufacturers are combining all 
over the country, in fact, the past year has 
witnessed some of the greatest combinations 
ever formed in the metal trades, composed of 
manufacturers in all sections of the country. 
Their purpose is to govern the working condi- 
tions of the employes engaged on metal work. 

It, therefore, behooves labor to meet this or- 
ganization of the employers with an organiza- 
tion of the workers. This is the only safe policy 
to pursue. The manufacturers are perfecting 
their organization every day, consequently it 
becomes our duty to bring our fellow-workers to- 
gether and organize them as rapidly as possible. 

I would, therefore, request the American 
Federation of Labor organizers in all parts of 
the country to devote as much time as possible 
to all metal trades, and especially to the crafts 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Association of Allied Metal Mechanics 
for the next thirty days. There is an additional 
reason why these trades should be organized at 
once ; as is well known, there is a tobe a demand 
made for the shorter workday this spring, and 
in order to insure success, the trades coming 
under the jurisdiction of the International Asso- 
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ciation of Allied Metal Mechanics should be 
organized. This organization has jurisdiction 
over the following crafts: Hard and soft wheel 
grinders, secrewmakers, milling machine hands, 
drill press operators, brazers, assemblers, ad- 
justers, enamelers or enamel rubbers, wheel 
truers, drop forgers and hammermen, frame 
and fork builders, filers, repairmen, bicycle 
tire workers, bicycle tube workers, bicycle 
chain workers, all of which are entitled to mem- 
bership. Charters will be issued to seven or 
more members of any one of these crafts, or 
where less than seven of a craft are employed a 
mixed union may be formed. Price of charter, 
including supplies, $10. The International Asso- 
ciation pays $10 for each local union formed, 
which goes to the organizer. 
For further information address— 
Gro. B. BUCHANAN, Genl. Secy., 
No. 421 Valentine Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





G) 








State of Employment in 


MARCH. 

The general state of employment during March con- 
tinued exceptionally good. 

In the 710 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 48,935, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four (3°7 per cent.) were reported as unemployed 
at the end of March, 1901, compared with 4°4 per cent, in 
the 708 unions, with a membership of 47,405, from which 


returns were received for February, 1901. 





Jan. | Feb, | Mar.\ Apr | Ms Aug | Sep.| Oct | Now | Dec 
pr | Mey “4g 


Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 

bers of the trade enlons making returns at the close 

of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 
The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 


Charters Issued in March. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of March, 1900, 45 
follows: 

State Branches, 1; Central Bodies, 5; Local Unions, 77. 
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Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the union interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFAIR: 

THE MCKINNERY BREAD Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.,, 
April 25, 1901. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the Flour Mill Workers’ Union of Murphys- 
boro, Ill., and— 

THE RELIANCE MILLING Co., 
having been reached, whereby the said firm now oper- 
ates a union establishment, the same is placed upon our 
FAIR list. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Meats Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis.; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 


panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Thos. G. 
Plant, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, I. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, IIL; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, II1.; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., Publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 

ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 


Chicago, I1l.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co,, of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Agricultural Implements.—H. P. Deuscher & Co.,of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn, 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn. 

Iron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy; 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Il. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill.; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Stoves.— Belleville Stove Works, of Belleville, I1.; 
Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 


Woop AND FURNITURE, 
Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 
Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 
Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 
Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 
LEATHER AND RUBBER. 
Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co,, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Morley Bros. Saddlery Co., of Chicago, Il. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 
Tanners.—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & Son, of Cattaragus, 
N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zarbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo, 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1901. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
forthe month of March, 1901. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 





March RECEIPTS. 

1. Balance on hand........... silt tledileiadbiieiinbdbiisiital . $10,401 49 
Bro. of painters and paperhangers, tax, j, f... 186 66 
Pattern makers league of N A, tax, jan........ 727 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, 4, j, f... 12 00 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, trades assembly, tax, o, n,d 250 
Shingle weavers 7000, tax, j, f........ jmaniate 16 50 
Federal labor 8279, tax, 0, n, d, "00; diet 10 00 
Federal labor 8344, tax, jan....... gi ce eiaeighiaits 8 00 
Federal labor 8228, tax, j, f............ venieaaaaa 5 30 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, - 

saenel ) 
Hod carriers 7542, sup iene 60 
Federal labor 8310, sup............ arewwinnenditabe 35 
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Milk dealers 8772, sup 

Federal labor 6876, sup 

Caulkers prot 8904, sup 

Ship joiners 8905, sup.......... 

Fishermens prot 8906, sup... 

Federal labor 8907, sup... 

— and struc tural iron workers 6681, “tax, 
o, d, 00; 25; assess, $2 

Stone vers. que. tax, +! £ 

Federal labor 8330, tax, f, 

Federal labor 8535, sup 

Federal labor 8717, sup.. _ 

Federal labor 8388, tax, J, f, m....... 

Federal labor 8818, tax, f, 0c; - Sup, 7 ‘ 

Federal labor 8002, tax, o, n, d, "$2. 25; ‘own, $2.75 

Natl cotton mule spinners assn, tax, f, m 

Ceramic, encaustic and mosaic tile layers, 
tax, s, 0, n, d,’00; j.. iaxbneneion 

Federal labor 8621, tax,d,’00; j, 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, 

Central labor union, Pontiac, I, 
00; J, f, m, a.. 

Block ‘cutters 8576, tax, d,’00; ), f, $5.50; ASSES, 
je 





"assess, {6c 





$1.05; sup.20c 
tax, dec.. 
tax, n, d, 





Block cutters 8576, sup . - 
Laborers prot 8641, tax, d, J, x 
Federal labor 8208, tax, j, 


Flour millers and 44 . 8263, tax, 5 MN... 
Federal labor 8563, tax, f, m....... : 
Laundry worke 1s 7071, tax, d.. , 
Masons and builders bases 7448, tax, feb 
Terra cotta presse rsand finishers 7528,tax,jan 
Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, feb... 
Composition roofers 6791, 4ax, 0,n,d,’( 
Tanners and curriers 8868, BEBP..025 2000. 
United hatters of N A, tax, march 
Saw mill men 8604, tax, n, d, 00; j, f 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, jan..... 
Cap makers 8582, tax, feb.......... : 
Riggers prot 8235, tax, dec...... . 
Amal sheet metal worke rs intl assn, tax, n, 

a700; Jj, f.. saanabalcdnn 
United metal workers’ ‘intl, tax, jan ais 
( rel: labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, 

\ elie ietieleits. Seperate ty sneeae 

Toledo, Obie, central labor union, 


10; j,f,m 






tax, n, d, 


Sewer bric klayers 7188, ‘tax, o,n, d, 00; j, $2.80; 
assess, 28c 
Aurora, Ill, trades and labor asse ombly, 
f, m, a.. 
( ‘hicago He ights trade sand labor asse mbly, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m,j, Jj, a, 8,0, n, 4,’00 
Milk dealers, S687, tax, O, n, d, 00; 3... 
Federal labor 8606, tax, jan seanbanaers 
Federal labor (415, tax, jan............... e 
Blacksmith helpers 8583, tax, feb........ 
Furnace workers 8872, tax, mareh.... 
Ship and steamboat joiners ‘junds ax, feb 
Button workers 6861, tax, j, ; ‘ 
, tx, 


tax, 





Federal labor 887. dec ; 

Federal labor 8536, Se a ee ‘ 

Federal labor 8162, tax, feb............. ... 

New York and Brooklyn avenge employes 
8556, tax, feb... _ 

Milkmens prot 8744, tax, ss 

Coal handlers 8718, tax, ‘00: ? 

Button workers prot ar, tax, feb..... 

Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, n, 
d, ’00; ‘ 

bed indow glass’ snappe rs RSI 3, tax, j, a, 8, 0, “n, 

00; j 
Mineral mine workers. S588, tax, 


sup, $1.. i ‘a 
700, 





mar, , $4.10; 





Zine workers 6500, tax, 80; ‘Sup, ‘De 
Federal labor 8812, tax, fe “b, $2. ie 
Cement burners 8767, tax, mar, 
Carwheel molders and he Ipers F220, tax,j,f 
m, $18.75; sup, $1... 
( ‘entral labor union, MLC ‘armel, 
Central labor union, Hazleton, 
Laborers prot 8908, sup 
Federal labor 8909, sup 
Federal labor 8812, sup 
Federal labor 8394, sup iedannn tie 
Railway yardmen pent 5 
Street railway laborers 8876, wens 
Gas workers 8882, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8750, sup “ 
Back tenders 8548, sup........... pic leans 
Intl union of steam e nginee rs, ‘sup. Ren 
Federal labor 7150, sup................c..0000 
Granite paving cutters 8852, sup “i 
Federal! labor 8277, su 
Roller boys and lehr tenders 8910, ‘sup 





‘Penna, ‘sup 
Penna, atte ie 























x 


f 
. Federal labor 8875 


W F Regan, Lowell, Mass, sup.................:0008 
Freight handlers 7438, sup......... 
Federal labor 8811, tax, feb...... 





Tug pilots 7514, tax, o, n, d, ’00; Af m 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, j, ames 
Warehouse women 7606, tz AX, 00, J. 


Freight handlers 7449, tax, fe 'b 

Ship caulkers 6846, tax, d, ’00. 
$7.80; sup, 70c... , 

Glove workers 8911, ‘sup - 

Federal labor 8912, sup... endluiceniia 

Iron and steel workers 7518, ‘sup ianinnernne 

Car workers 8108, sup enisaaiiet 

Federal labor 8241, sup..... 

Federal labor S836, sup 

Federal labor 8326, sup 

Federal labor 8880, sup 

Federal labor 8822, sup 

Granite polishers 8642, tax, feb, $1.45; sup , We 

Federal labor 8649, tax, feb, $15; sup, 





Metal polishers, buffers and platers intl, 

tax, j, f nila saioaand 
Federation of trades, “Augusta, Ga, tax, n, 
d, ’00; 


Cue, ie Ky OE, 3, % Mn 
Federal labor 8198, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d 
Federal labor 8839, tax, march 
Blacksmith helpe rs 7323, tax, o, n, d, 700; jf 
Locomotive builders and repairers he Ipers 
8820, tax, feb a ‘ 
Rubber workers 8753, tax, feb. 
Federal labor 7591, tax, march.... 
Milk dealers 8704, tax, n, d, "00; j, 
Milk handlers 8751, tax d, 00; er 
Life insurance agents 875 3 
Federal labor 8535, tax, j, f. 

Grain elevator e mploye 37 7470, tax, o,n, d, 
eS oe te : 
Rockmens union 868 % o eee 
Blacksmith helpers 3, ASSESS 
Tauners and curriers 8881, sup 
Federal labor 8913, sup... 

L L Dean & Co, adv, AM FED, se ep 

H F Bowler, adv, Am FED, sep... 

Tim & Co, adv, AM FED, sep.. 

Penna RR Co, adv, AM FED, se p.. saaeeid 
Consumers Brewing © ‘oO, adv, AMF E D 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, sup.............. 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.......... cove 
Coopers intl union, sup 

Intl typographical union, tax, feb...... 
Ann Arbor, Mich, trades council, tax, 
Federal labor 87 
Federal labor 85 
Miners prot 8540, tax, jan 
Granite polishers 8618, tux, 


Trades asse mbly, 












o,n,d 





.-..., 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, feb ,$1. 50; sup,25e 
Federal labor 8225, tax, jan 


Laundry workers 7568, 
d, $5.60; assess, 28c... 

Punch and shearmen 8 26, tax, f, ‘mM... 

Stoneware workers 8554, tax, j,a,s,o.n, d, 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, tax, d, 
00; : . 


tax, m, J, J. 85) o, n, 












Rubber workers 72 
Freight handlers 8801, 
Federal labor 8892, s ey 
First house men 8695, tax. feb. $1.05; sup, $5 
Federal labor 8785, tax, feb, $4.75; sup, #2 
Federal labor 8519, tax, march .. 
Federal labor 8306, tax, feb 
Hod carriers 8125, tax, 7 f === 
Spring bed and mattress makers S415, tax, 

march 7 aaraenaaeeles “ 
Federal labor 8805, tax, i. f 
Laborers prot 8354, tax, j, f...... - 
Terre cotta workers S758, tax, jan / 
Intl watch case makers union, tax, 
Federal labor 8398, sup.......... 
Gill net fishermen 6896, sup................0.. 6... 
Amal assn of street railway emp! ves, sup.. 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, j, f, $8.55; sup, 70c.. 
Federal labor 7608, tax, feb Saahucaliin ae 
Gas workers 7498, tax, feb 
Brush makers 7394, tax, jan 
Marble workers 8664, tax, feb ....... icpebaihial 
Iron molders helpers 7413, tax, feb ..... 
Wire weavers 8914, sv p.... 


sup 





-: 






march 









. Helpers union 8915, Sup ...............ccceeceeeereeees ; 


Bottlers and helpers (colored ) 8016, sup. 
Cement workers 8917, sup.. . “ 
Powder workers 8918, sup.. 
Snappers prot 8830, sup...... niet voebnnte 
Stoneware workers 6888, sup. onees 





700; j,f 
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9, Terre cotta pressers and finishers 8784, sup.. 


= 


Building laborers 7471, tax, f, m, $6.50; sup, 
$1.60 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, f, m : 
Fede ral labor 6925, tax, A ree 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
tax, n, d, ’00; j, f, m,a, m, J. J. a 8, 0, "01 
Federal ‘\abor 8240. tax, d, , » ome 
Tack makers 8557, tax, mare ese 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, feb... . 
Iron workers laborers and helpers 8807, tax, 
§. & Mun eos nae 
Hay compressers 8636, tax, march 
Gas workers 8832, tax, march.....................0008 
tome steel knitting mills, adv,sept, AM FED 
State federation of labor of So Car, — 
Pavers prot 6857, sup. 














Casting trimme c upola te nde rs, e tc, 7344, 
ee nove 

De eee, Colo, tre ides and labor assembly, 
tax, n, d, $1. ‘67: sup, $1.83 . 

Street aba building laborers 8138, tax, feb.. 

Glove workers 8177, tax, march 

Laborers prot 8654, tax, j Jj, fm 

Riggers prot, SHIM, sup... 

Federal abor 85 2, sup ae 
Trades and labor asse mbly, Gale sburg, a, 
sup.. eceeccesescccceccoces e 

Federal labor 8897, sup 
Trades and labor council, “Leavenworth, 


Kans, sup............ atblitinelitibannibeindnsivas 
Ship caulkers 2 , tax, feb... iniebocnwlati 
Brewery laborers 8585, tax, j, fm 
Federal labor 7390, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 8757, tax, fe b.. 
Central trades counc il, Bay Cc ity, 

8, 0, n, d,’09; j, f, m, a, m, j,’U0.. . 
Freight handlers 8821, tax, jan , lcuumitianeai 
Molders helpers 8119, Se ‘ 
Federal labor 8822 ». tax, feb... 

Locomotive builders and re pi airers helpers 
8820,tax, march ............... 
Laundry ‘workers 7030, tax, 0, n, a. aia 
Laborers prot 8104, tax, feb..................cccccceeees 
Shirt ironers 7551, tax, o,n, d 
Federal! labor 8215, tax, feb...... 
Powder workers 8798, iux, ae 
Button makers 7181, tax. oe ‘h.. 
Snappers prot 8830, tax, feb.. 
Federal labor 8243, tax, jan..... 





, Mich, j,a 








Quarry workers 8384, tax, feb..... 
Plow workers 8746, feb....................... 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, feb 


Button workers 7546, tax, J 3 
Trades and labor counc il, Kast Live jerpool, 0, 
SE cacsammeesnigindiadisginaabseeeriahesntiiied 
Federal labor 8920, sup...... : 
Federal labor 8#21, sup . : 
Blacksmith helpers 8922, sup. alec 
Cement and artificial stone workers 8923, sup 
Snappers prot 8830, sup..............00 seceecsseseserevees 
Federal labor 8257, tax, feb, $2.50; snp, 5 
Federal labor 8780, tax, maareh, $2.70; = $ 
Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, feb, $1; sup, He 
Ship carpe ate rs 6606, tax, j, J, a, 8,0, n, ¢ 4, 821; 
assess, $1.20... anuewe 
Ship carpe nters 6606, sup.... 
Car builders 8924, SUP...... : 
Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, jan, 8.7 75; sup, 25e.. 
Electrical helpers 8137, tax, d, ’00; ‘i, f, m... 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, tax, j, f, m.... 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, j,f baie 
Federal labor 84: 26. sup...... 











. Marble workers 8520, tax, J, a. § 8,0, n yd, 00; J, f 


Sign painters 8376, tax, j, f, m 

Ironworkers 8007, tax, march...... 

Bottling house employes 7430, tax, 5,8 
Shovel makers 8739, tax, fel 

Green glass gatherers 8723, tax, mare h 

Postoffice clerks 8708, tax, march 

Brooklyn elevated railroad empl 8754, tax.feb 

Freight handlers 7438, tax, march , 

Federal labor 8337, tax, d, ’00; j 

Iron and steel workers 7: 518, tax, i. ian 

Ironmolders helpers 7321, tax, march 

Coke workers 7324, tax, march..... 

Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, 2 an 

Trades" and labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 
on, d.., 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 8925, ~~ ; 

Slate and tile roofers 8926, sup 

Bridge tenders prot 3927, sup......... 

Federal labor 8162, sup...... ‘ 

Federal labor 8877, sup 

Federal labor 8769, tax, feb, $1.40; sup, 50c.. 


$1 00 


8 10 
4 00 
15 00 


10 00 
215 
2 0 
6 75 


3 90 
80 
70 

10 00 

700 

10 00 


1 00 
8 50 


1 50 
} 80 
615 
2 00 
215 


10 00 


12. Federal labor 


7211, tax, march, $4; sup, $1.85 

Tube workers 8077, tax, 0, n, d, $24; sup, $4.. 

Tub molders he lpe rs 7452, tax, Jj, f, m 

Grain handlers 7445, tax, j, f, m aaa 

Sugar workers 8764, tax, feb varcous 

Billers prot 7018, tax, j, t, Oi iene 

Blast furnace workers 82s, sup 

Blast furnace workers 8929, sup 

Ship caulkers 8406, sup = 

Federal labor 8811, tax, march, $5; 

Laborers prot 8210, tax, teb 

Freight handlers 6527, tax, j, f, 

Central labor union, Biddeiord, Me, tax, d, 
00; 

Coal handlers "R286, tax, d, 00: 

Laundry workers ‘R62, tax, zi 

Federal labor 8806, tax, f, m, $7.50; sup, $2 

Central labor union, Greenfie ‘ld, Mass, sup 

Federal labor 6876, tax. j, f 

Federal labor 7155, tax, j, f, m 

Federal labor 7: ty tax, march 

Federal labor 7475, tax, feb 

Federal labor 8170, tax, j, f 

Federal labor 8821, tax, march 

Federal labor 8374, tax, j, f, m 

Federal labor 83899, tax, feb 

Federal labor 8804, tax, jun 

Federal labor 8221, tax, march 

Federal labor Sv12, tax, march 

Powder makers 8742, tax, feb 

Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, feb : 

Foundry iron helpers 8259, tax, n, d, ‘00; j... 

Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, 0, n, d, ’00; j 

Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, feb 

Cut nail workers 7029, tax, m, a, m 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, 

Pound fishermen 8456, tax, j, fm , 

Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, feb 

Drillers prot 7140, tax, j, f, m, a, $10; sup, $1 

Snappers prot 8745, tax, feb, $2.25; sup, 8... 

Journeymen barbers intl local 26: 

Federal labor 8822, sup......... 

Glove workers 8722, sup...... 

Marine firemen 8930, sup... 

Hod carriers and tenders 8931, sup.. 

Central labor union, Kane, Penna, ma. 

Federal labor 8982, sup.. 

Paving cutters 8933, sup..... 

Industrial council, Pittsburg, Kans, tax, dec, 


sup, 7c 








feb.... 






00; j, 
Federal labor 87! 50, ‘tax, feb..... 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, yds 
Laborers prot 7350, tax, j, f, m. . 
Milkmens prot 8791, tax, feb... spinels 
United neck wear makers 8571, tax, Rs Gives 
Reed and rattan workers 8608, tax. feb 
Soft beer bottlers and pedlers ans, sup 
Federal labor 6677, tax, bal s, , da, 4 z= 
Laborers prot 8004, tax, 0, 00; ,f 1, 
$8.55; assess. 65c.... Semel 








Vinegar and purve yors 8035, sup. ' 

Hodecarriers and mortar mixers (Mexic ‘ANS ) 
8936, sup..... 

Hodearriers and mortar mixers (¢ (colored ) 
8937, sup... ee acess sone 

Hodearriers 8125, sup 

Blacksmith helpers 7558, sup 

Iron workers helpers 8908, sup , 

Federal labor 8443, tax, feb, 85c; sup, $1 50.. 

Shingle weavers 700), tax, m «r, $8.25; sup, $1 

Watchcase mortars 7209, AX, 8, O, Dn, a, $10.50; 
assess, $1.20 

Watchcase ashe rs 7209, -up 

Lumber handlers 8675, tax, 0, 
$2 80; sup, $2 ... 

United bro ofe arpe ntersand Joiners, tax, fe b 

Molders helpers 8293, tax, mar 

Federal labor 8180, tax, mar 

Federa! labor 7204, tax, feb 


n, d, 00, j, f, m, 


Flour laborers 6917, tax. J, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
00; j, 1. = see 
Assorter: and pac kers 8% 16, tax, feb 


Federal labor 8372, tax, jun.. 
Federal labor 7233, tax, n, d, '00,j, f, m,a 
Flour loaders 8408, tax, j. fm 
Ice cutters and drivers 8638, tax, 
Federal labor 8495, tax, jan 
Federal! labor 8787, tax, feb 
Federal labor 6878, tax, j, f 
Scale makers 7502, tax, feb : 
Ship riggers prot 8161, tax, f, m 
Federal labor 8799, tax, feb 
Marble and tile setters 8204, tax, 8, 0, n, d, "005 J 
Federal labor 7065, tax, jan 

Federal labor 8548, tax, mar 


f,m 


SCS SUE memcat 


66 
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Federal labor 8717, tax, Jj, f ............. sins 
Porters prot 7047, tax, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; Jy rd m 
Laborers prot 8668, tax, feb.......... 

Federal labor 8656, tax, feb...... .... 
Car builders 7547, tax, feb............ 
Federal labor 8883...................... a 
Soda — mineral water bottlers 8514, tax, 








repe'w Worth, Tex, trades asse my. tax, f, in, 
a, m,Jj,Jj, a, 8, o, n, d, ’00; j, ” 
Starch workers S038, BP iccocamacsne ssivaibetben 
Laborers prot 8336, SUP...........cc00.. cooeseenses 
Capewell horsenail e o,ady, Am Feb, d, 00; J, f 
Leather workers 8655, tax, feb, $4.35; es 75e 
Federal labor 8676, tax, o, n, d, ’00; j, f, m..... 
Milkmens prot 8640, tax, s, 0, n, d, "00! Bovxos 
Federal labor 8271, tax, }. f. Ge ee 
Federal labor 8375, tax, jan..... 
Federal labor 7174, tax, J, f............ 
Federal labor 7550, tax, mar.... ‘ 
Machine blacksmith helpe 2 8168, tax, f, m. 
Fleischmann & Co, adv, d, ’00, j, f, AM FED 
Team drivers intl, ‘tax, ie hs anisiapinaeen mS 
Shirt, waist and laundry worke rs, tax, feb 
Natl bro of coal hoisting engrs, tax, j, f, m. 
Pattern makers league of N A, tax, feb... 
Federal labor 7167, tax, feD..............ccccceeeeesees 
MeGeral labor GUISE, CA, FOD.........00s-cercecsees-cooess 
Federal labor 8646, tax, n, d f “i 
Federal labor 8139, tax, mar 
Federal labor 8715, tax, feb... 
Hodearriers 7542, tax, mar.. 
Gill net fishermen 8054, tax, j, asee 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172, tax, jan 
Glass packers 8752, tax, feb.............cccccceeseeseeees 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, a 
Plasterers and tenders laborers 6 901 ,tax,j,f,m 
Chain makers and blacksmith helpers 8833, 
I «Tins etnitenaliidetiiadsiatpiiainenengeahan ebnbansenesinese . 
Powder workers 8886, tax, mar........ in 
Federal labor 7358, tax, a, s, 0, n, d...... 
Car repairers 8939, SUP..........-...000006 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup............ 
Tanners and curriers 8018, sup........ 
Central labor union, W aterloo, Iowa, sup 
Federal labor 839s, tax, fe b, $2; sup, 25¢ 
arewsans pac Kers 8238, tax, feb, $2.10; wie 


















a ‘al Inbor 8491, tax, mar, $2.40; sup, 5 
Federal labor 8579, tax, f, m, $2.30; sup, a1 

Local No 240, W BW of A, su sail 
Federal labor 8191, tax, J, f. m, $i 50; asses 
Federal labor 87 19, | RRS 
Masons and — klaye rs helpers 8737, tax, 

feb, 75c; sup, ! , 

L Stoneware eee rs 6888, sup..... 
Central labor union, Hazleton, wennm, 
Snappers prot 8813, SUP... ... .........cceeeee cee eeeeeee ° 
Furnace workers 8872, sup.. Kesilcaiaaaios 
Federal labor 8366, sup.. 
United assn of onan 











f, 
obntral labor union, Torrington, Conn, tax, 
o, n, d, 00; j, f, m...... : 
Federal ‘labor 7010, CIR eae sia seas 
Federal labor 7208, OB, , G, SEs 3, © Mieccccees. 
Federal labor 7412, tax, march sins 
Federal labor 7481, tax, feb..................ccccecceee 
Federal labor 8369, tax, j, f... 
Federal labor 8424, tax, Jj, f......... ieiede : 
Federal labor 8608, tax, march............... sini 
Federal labor 8720, tax, feb poheee 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, march .......... 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, march, $1; sup,.$1... 
Oystermens prot 8865, tax, feb.................. 
Rubber workers _8622, tax, march.. 
Coke workers 7577, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d.. 
Well, cistern and cellar diggers 940, sup.. 
Federal labor union (womens) 841, a 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, j, f, m,$4; sup, 75c 
Car repairers and air brakemen $433, wae 
IIR vicnce veitinky<qeabidietnsbaaiaetasind 6qnassevenevence 
Green glass gatherers 8819, tax, Jan 
Federal labor 8310, tax, march 
Laborers prot 8651, tax, Jj, f, m 
United bro of leather workers on h g, tax, 
SI A cits i headin ttinibiniihidiiieiannddnanasabuiatsoabinn abebeetine 
Plasterers prot 7485, tax, feb..... Se e 
Plate printers intl union local 2, ‘sup pontine : 
. Saw grinders and toothers 82, sup......... ; 
Billers prot 8870, SUP...........cce-ceeeeseesees satese 
Hod carriers and laborers 8943, mp. 
Laborers prot 8944, sup 
Gill net fishermen 8945, sup. oe 
Newsboys prot 8946, SUP...... 00. ..cccccceeeeeeeeeeeees 
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18. Hotel and restaurant empl, tax, feb, $30.4; 


EE SRL re 
American federation musicians, tax, march 
Natl union of united brewery workme n, tax, 





Bro of railway trackmen, 
Ironmolders union of N A, tax, n, d, i00: ry f, = 
United trades and labor coune iiot t -aterson, 

Be i OE, i G, HRE SE, © Bh, Ge Bi Becerercerecencese 
Central labor union, Sayre, Penna, tax, ds J, 

a, 8, O, n, d, 00; j 
Federal labor 6482, tax, j, f. 
Federal labor 7087, tax, j, 
Federal labor 8081, tax, march 
Knot sawyers 8333, tax, j, f one 
oe packers and naile rs 6152, tax, jt. ; =, 








Federal labor 8880, tax, march................++. 
Boilmakers and iron ship builders he ipe rs 
4 rr ee 
Leather shavers 7036, tax, j, f, m. 
Federal labor 8326, tax, f, m, a... 
Federal labor 7582, tax, march........... nonaaanal 
Tube workers 7530, tax, 5. & Wh, & MB... saieliad 
Federal labor 8185, tax, d, 100; jf <otniahivttailisisoa 
Federal labor 8506, tax, j, hee ean 
Federal labor 8067, tax, j, f, m.. 
uarrymen’s prot 8756, tax, march. 
Federal labor 8827, tax, f, m.......... eat 
Stablemens union 8760, tax, feb Pa 
Ice deliverymen 8392, tax, feb. 
Federal labor 8448, tax, march 
Railway yardmen 8800, EE 
Powder workers 8871, tax, f, _— ER stedeiinas 
wom water bottlers 8147, tax, n, d, ’00; j, 
_ ee 
Ship carpente rs and caulkers 6884, tax, 
UII Ssohenakcieinbitisiatibindalomonsebuminane - iene 
Iron shippers 7356, tax, i Se 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, j, f, m, 
Federal labor 8564, tax, march 
Powder workers S918, tax, march.......... 
Federal labor 8782, tax, jan, $1.40; sup, $1. 95. 
Sailmakers prot Bu 32, tax, march, $1.75; oy, 
50e. 











Axle workers 8815, tax, j, f... 

Glass bottle blowers assn of US and ‘anada, 
_ : = ‘ 

Federal labor 89: 20, sup... / 

Blacksmith helpers 8839, sup. 

Federal labor 8525, sup... 

Steel cabinet workers 72 4, ‘sup , 

Iron, steel bridge and material makers 8290 

Federal labor 8907, sup.. , 

Blast furnace workers 892! , ‘sup 

Federal labor 8508, sup..... ; 

Soap makers 8768, . vein 

Union co trades council, Rose le, N J, sup 

Federal labor 8170, sup.......... MNSES ‘ 

Hod carriers 1495, tax, j, f, im... 

Oilers prot 8075, tax, j, f, $5.20; assess, $1. 05... 

Federal labor 7549, tax. 0, n, d ; 

Federal labor 8164, tax, feb... 

Flour mill employes 7467, tax, j, f, m 

Milkers prot 8049, SUp..............060-cceseseeeeeeeeees 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, feb, $14; sup, $5... , 

Iron workers laborers and he Ipers 8807, sur 

Central labor union, rr Ky, tax, n, 
d, 00; j, f, m, a. m, j, j, a,s, OL. 

Hod carriersand building iabosens 8334, tax. 


rederai labor 8460, tax, §, f, m... 
Hod carriers 8489, tax, n, a,’00; j 
Quarry workers 8233, tax, march. os 
Federal labor 8487, tax, march...... .... ......-.0++ 
Elevatormen and janitors 8814, tax, j, f, m.. 
Street and bldg: laborers 7505, tax, march... 
Machine hands and iron workers 8016, tax, j, 









Horsenail makers 7073, tax, j, f, m, $9.75; sup, 
$80.35 





Hod carriers and mortarmen 8950, sup. 
Car builders 8837, sup.. 

Gas workers 8951, su >. 
Order of railway cle rks A 
Ship caulkers 5600, tax, j, f. 

Federal labor 8763, tax, i7< = 
Federal labor 8037, tax, "march. caine 
Iron dressers 8184, tax, 0, n, d, 00; rs eee 
Snappers prot 8730, tax, IIR cpcccccecsintecesnss 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup...... “ 
Laborers prot 8588, tax, march...... 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, f, m...... 
Mattress makers 8278, tax, j, f, m........ ; 
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21. Masons tenders 854, sup 


fe 


%. Powder maker 38063, sup 
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20. — t and plush weavers 8677, tax, o, n, d, 
Fede ral labor a rae itiiatiemabil 
Knife cutters ; 8188, tax, n, d,’00; 
Car builders laborers 8349, tax, march. 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, march................ 
Federal labor 8679, tax, march. om 
Federal labor 8584, tax, feb......... 
Snappers prot 8952, sup............... 
Rubber workers 8753, sup.... 
Hosiery workers 8858, sup... 
Car repairers 8348, sup......... 
= <deral labor 8033, tax, mare h, 










1 cnantushininicscpiicacnlinneunsibianekanasgunti maple iaseerdatiinnenen 

P Seniiea ,aeenne steam fitter 
tax, 4,00; j, f 
Leather buffers 8461, tax, j,f, m,a 
Federal labor 8561, tax, feb 
Oystermen 8201, tax, eR RRO 
Hod carriers 8773, tax, 
Blacksmith helpers 8480, tax, j, f, m, a. 
Federal labor 8267, tax, feb wiinipioe 
Federal labor 8327 tax, Jj, f,. a 
Laborers prot 8856, —_- aitiniiesisealiiniaiaaldavbaibenians . 

Federal labor 895 3, = rieneue 
Glass packers 8014, sup.. 
Federal labor 8799, sup.... 

















Intl assn allied metal mechanics, tax, n, d, 
’ 





’ . 
Tanners and curriers 8881, tax, mar 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, feb 
Bill posters and billers 7152, tax, d, 





00; j, f. 
Egg candle rs and packers 8343, tax, 8,0, n, d, 





Federal labor 8657, tax, m 
Ship carpenters and coulke: rs 8419, tax, i f, m 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, feb 
Federal labor 8620, tax, RS ; 
Laundry workers 7: 205, tax, 0, n, d...... al 
Car builders 8167, 114, — ETE 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers intl, sup.. 
Laborers prot 8856, oo 
Horsenail makers Lang eee 
Hodearriers 8125, 8 
Watch workers iL. tax, feb, $60; sup, 50c... 
Carpet upholste rers 7597, tax, 8, 0, n, d,’00; j, T 
Steel and copper plate finishers 8810, tax, j,f, 
ee fF eae 
Shipw rights prot 8055, sup...... 
Shipwrights, caulkers and shipjuine rs 8734, 
tax, feb “ 
Coal employes 7483, tax, j, f, ine 
Hodearriers and building laborers 7 
ae sa ihaainlieeginenehanmaniitniatin 
Snappers prot 8826, tax, j, 7c, 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, feb _— 
Stone masons prot 7049, tax, Be n 
Wire workers 5914, ~~... 
Tanners and curriers I,tax, mar, $4; sup, 75e 
Terra cotta pressers and finixhe rs 7523, tax, 
ee 
Steel plate transferers assn of A 8956, wage esece 
Federal labor 8957, sup........................ - 
Willard hotel co, adv, BI FT cnsinasnnmoneiniivcstisine 
Federal labor 8938, sup......... 
Oil refiners 8959, sup 
Brooklyn elevated rr employes 8960, np. 
Sandstone workers quarry 8961, sup.. 
oo, Wellmuth, sup 
i. | Ot eR acs 
Team drivers intl union, sup...... 
Hodearriers tenders 8931, sup..... 
United garment workers of A, sup 
— meat cutters and butcher workmen, 
Federal labor 8879, tax, f, m, ‘$l. 10; ‘sup, $1 5 
Federal labor 8770, tax, f, m, "$1. 20; mp, T5e.. 
Stone trimmers 7361, tax, f,m, ans 
oo 8 prot 8312, tax, bal o, h, “d, 0 0; 
i caichishin tibiae: Seanieelcenais Sieben relaisiaisidamaaaniaes 
Factory truckers 8402, tux. ‘hn, d 00; j, f... 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, j,f 
Northern mineral mine 
0, u, a, 00; j, f, m... 
Federal labor 6098, tax, mareh saabnc 
Federal labor 7110, tax, march...........-.00. 
Federal labor 8141, tax, feb..... 
Federal labor 8873. tax, feb..... 

Laborers prot 8962, sup... 
Federated trades council, 
tax, n,d,’00; j. 
Milkmens prot T 


























= rs Of A, tax, 


' Montreal, Que, 


, ae, feb, ol. 25; sup, $1.20 
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23. Waist handlers 8964, sup... 


26. 


Federal labor 8965, sup...... 
Federal labor = tax, j, J, ay 8, O, n, /d, (00; 
j, f, $5.80; sup, : me 
Glove workers ee tax, fe b : 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders helpers 

8701, tax, feb...... ; 
Bolt and nut workers 7: 375, tax, Jj, ‘ft, m 
Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, march 
Boilermakers helpers 8596, tax, f, m 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, j, f... 

Lehr tenders and shove boy 8 8794, tax wR f,m 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, f, m..... 

Amal woodworkers inti union, tax, n, da, 

j, $145; sup, $26..... ; 
Federal labor 8152, tax, f, NITE REAR 
Bridge and struc tural iron worke rs 8300, sup 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Penna, sup 
Ship caulkers 8792, sup... 

Federal labor 7155, sup... , 
Federal labor 8786, tax, feb 
Marble and mosaic workers 8800, tux, i, ‘ m, 
$3.45; sup, 60c...... 
Electrical workers (colored) 8966, sup... 
Boilermakers helpers 8967, sup 
Horseshoe nail mukers 8653, tax, Jan, $1; sup, 
50e sui chabiantenishauessabunininnhs 
av ing cutters 8933, sup. — 
Leather workers 7061, tax, fe b, $17; sup, 50e.. 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, mare bh pousscerensaneseneaee 
Sawmill workers 8377, tax, j, f,m 
Flour mill workers 7538, tax, . fm 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, march..... 
Hod carriers 8058, tax, d, ’00; j 
Federal labor 8968, sup...... 
Federal labor 8969, sup............ 
Brownville iron works, adv, sept, FED.. 
Oswego natl bank, adv, sept, FED.. 
Eureka paper co, adv, sept, Fep 
Globe tobacco co, adv, dec, Fep 
Cigarmakers intl union, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8422, tax, feb...... ‘ 
Federal labor 8019, tax, march 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, march..... 
qJuarry mens prot 8178, tax, d, ’00; j. 
Rubber workers 8504, tax, nov 
Porters and janitors 8410, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, d, 

00; j, f, m... 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, s, 0, n, 
Federal labor 8297, tax, march 
Masons tenders 7176, tax, j, f, m 

Federal labor 8344, tax, feb... 

Starch workers 8938, sup... 

Brooklyn elevated rrempl 8754, | 
Central labor union, Worcester, Mass, sup.. 
Federal labor 8487, sup elena 
Federal labor 8812, sup 

Powder workers 7521, sup... 

Ship keepers prot 8970, sup...... 

Federal labor 8971, sup 

Car builders 88387, sup.. 

Shipwrights shippers and caulkers 8734, sup 
Newsboys prot 846, sup... 
Hod carriers 8779, sup 
United labor league, Phil, 

00; j, f, m,a 
Federal labor 7126, tax, 8, o, n 
Paper box makers 8972, sup : 

Carriage and wagon workers intl, sup.. 

Federal labor 8838, sup..... 

Hoe carriers and building laborers 8043, tax, 
m... 

Marine firemen ‘8000, tax, i, Bec 

Federal labor 8413, tax, feb.. 

Oe labor union, Trenton, N I 

8 eee . 
Federal labor 7065, tax, feb 
Federal labor 8464, tax, Jj, f...... 
Nursery men 8973, sup... 
Warehouse womens 7606, su 
Federal labor 7150, tax, march 
Laborers union 8759, tax, feb 
Federal labor 8317, tax, feb 
Blacksmith helpers 8583, tax, march 
Powder workers 8974, sup 
Machinists helpers 8975, sup 
Hod carriers 8976, sup........ - 
Teamens 8977, sup Ey ee 
Alkali and bleach powder ‘workers 8078, = 
Marine firemen 8979, sup.... 

Federal labor 8912, sup......... 

Hosiery workers 8843, OS ae 

Tanners and curriers 8208, sup.. et 
Soft beer bottlers and pe ddlers 8034, sup.. ate 
D M Osborne and co, adv, sept, AM FED... 


d, ’00; j, f 


Penna, tax, n, d, 


J, tax, 4, 
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McLean bros adv, sept, AM Fep 

Kelsey and Gillespie adv, sept, AM Feb 

Oldburg electro chemical cv adv, sept, AM 
ares peainulieaceinipsaiide whahhd ‘ 

Federal labor & , tax, march 

Federal labor 7287, tax, n,a, m,Jj,J 

© ‘ap makers 8582, tax, mare h 

United watch case — rs S072, tax, march 

Federal labor 7051, tax, j, f, m 

Federal labor 8400, tax, s, 0, n, d 

Federal labor 8215, tax, march 

—e and machinery 
tax, j, fm 

Federal Fa 8340, tax, fm 

Federal labor 7479, tax, march 

Green glass bottle ‘gatherers 7304, tax, march, 

< . 








erectors 7475, 





1 8 " 
Hod carriers 8805, tax, j. f, $2.30; sup, 35 
Federal labor 8344, tax, march, $8; sup, $2.50 
Intl union of textile workers, sup 
Laborers prot 8817, tax, f, m, $5; sup, $2.50 
Laborers prot 8654, sup 
Implement frame fitters 7466, 
Federal labor S418, tax, feb 
Gilders prot 8980, sup 
Instalment salesmen SUSI], Sup 
Federal labor 898: 
Federal labor 8371, tax, mar 
Federal labor 8503, tax, n, d 
Ship caulkers 8406, tax, j, fm : 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, 
tax, mar... seence 
Button workers 7023, tux, J, 
Federal labor 8087, tax, feb... 
Snappers prot S814, tax, mar 
Ship carpenters and ¢ aulkers 8283, tax, <he 
Federal labor 8879, sup... soeeeeas 
Federal labor 7233, . 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8925, sup 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, sup 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6901, sup.. 
Federal labor 8393, tax, f, -™ $12.50; wat 70e 
Federal labor 7600, tax, J, 
Federal labor 8829, tax, ea $5.70; sup, $1.25. 
Street and building laborers 7543, tax, mar.. 
Federal labor 7352, tax, f, m, a... hobadieantolins 
Granite paving ¢ utters 8U83, =p. an 
HS Whiteman, sup..... : 
Blacksmith helpe rs 3463, ‘sup 
Federal labor 7295, su 3 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers No 32, ‘sup 
Ship carpenters 8797, tax, jan. esoaness 
Federal labor 684, tax, mar, $2.05; sup, $ , 
Newsboys and bootblacks 3007, tux, . “d, 
00; 
Hod carriers and bldg laborers 7 757! 5, tax, feb 
Rubber workers 8688, tax, d, ’00; j, f 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers, ti \X, 
n, d, 00; j, f, m 
Federal labor 8108, tax, j, f, 


tux, j, fom 








20. Tanke builders prot 888), fax, marzh 


Ship caulkers 8792, tax, mare h 

Masters and mates 8555, tax, j, f, m 

Pilots union 8315, tax, j, f,m 

Marine engineers 8457, tax, j, f, m 

pre and cement —— 8172, tax, f,m 
Federal labor 8050, tax, j, f, 1 

Chain makers and blacksmith hel pers 8833, 
tax, march 

Egg candlers and pac ers 8343, sup 

Federal labor 8162, sup............ .........c.ceeeee 

Federal labor 8533, sup 

Rubber workers 8622, sup 

Federal labor 8321, sup 

Fishermens prot 8006, sup 

Federal labor 85385, sup 

Federal labor 8372, sup 








Laundry workers 6058, tax, n, d, ’00; j, f 
Ship clerks assn 847, sup 

Horsenail makers 6170, sup...... 

Mail pouch tobacco co, adv, n, d % Jy! f,m, 


AM FED... 
Beer puinp workers 8671, tax, f, m, i . 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, . m 
Chain makers nat! union of A, tax, ec 
Dairymens union 6514, —, a, 8, 0, n, d, 


Masons tenders 7176, ‘sup 

Federal labor 8873, sup... 

ny lage and wagon workers ‘intl no 72, sup 
}A Koenig & Co, adv, sep, AM FED..... 

New York Car Wheel W orks, eav, sep, AM 
RC ee 

CT Ham Mfg Co, adv, sep, AM FED..... 

Furnacevilie Iron Co, adv, sep, AM FED 


$10 
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el te Ek ed BO) 
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30. Curtice Bros Co, adv, sep, AM FED... : $15 00 
American School Furniture Co, adv, AM 

FED, may, 1 00 50 00 
Canvassing ae und solic itors 8643, tux, 

a4 ee an enibnnssippnasnsesihens iO 
Federal labor 729 , tax, ‘feb... ievinlsees 45 
Car builders union 77, tax, mare h. dine 200 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, feb..... / 8 55 
Advertising sign painters 8254, tax, 2 n.. 5 3 
Bill posters and distributors 7419, tax, n, d, 

. JI 7 Seen iid 13 30 
Milk dealers 8226, tux, f, m... 8 00 
Central feder — of labor, ri ‘olumbus, Ga, 

as a, 8, O, n, d, "99; j, f,m,a, m, j, j, a, 8, 

0, 1, d, 00; *e f, m, a, m,Jj, J ; 20 00 
Hou « carriers and laborers 82 219, tax d, 00; j, f, 

$3.85; sup, 25c , 1 10 
Federal labor 8829, tax, f, m, $2; sup, $2.10 110 
Street car builders 8157, tax, march 315 
Central labor union, Dunkirk, N Y, tax, im, 

RRR RS = > 0 
Hull and co, adv, march, AM FED.. sae 23 00 
Laborers prot 8079, tax,j, f, m.. 7 30 
Amul lace curtain operatives of A, tax,j, fm 3 60 
Federal labor 8162, tax, march...... 115 
ow iw pipe workers 7581, tax, m, j, i, a, 8, 

@, Sa 3. f M..... pists -qene Cinieinnee ‘ 6 9% 
wine pn Pen “rs 6500, tax, f, m.. 7 : 2 80 
Laundry workers 8504, tax, o, n, d ae 30 
Reed, rattan and wood workers 668, tax, j, 

Yes aa ‘ne 7 
Central labor coune il, Connorsville, Ind, 

tax, o,n d, ’00; j, f, m dieiilameasieiidiet ode ois 5 0 
Federal labor 8276, CR, JAB...0000 ciraeaieii 20 
Laundry workers 8743, SUp.............cccecceeeeeeee 3 0 
Small supplies, sup ae aiksis Sadie 19 25 
FEDERATIONISTS .. ieiuaiciacniad : leis 37 30 

$6,564 67 
EXPENSES. 
March 
1, One month’s rent, William M Garrett.. $62 00 
Cuts, M Joyce Eng i : ; . ll 25 
Organizing expenses, J D Pie ree. lien tiiae ee 18 
2. Organizing expenses, E J Ratigan........ 10 0 
5. Printing 4,000 2-c envelopes, $5; 20,000 quota- 

tations, $0; 10,000 Hows, $21; 10,000 envel- 

opes, FED, $37. WO; 30,000 due cards, $81; 5,000 

org letter he ad~, "$1: 3.75; 10,000 Aims and Ob- 

jects, $21; 5,000 Wh $20; 20,000 Endeavor 

to Unite, $12: 10,000 price lists, $25; 5,000 Ch. 

Records, # ; 5,000 w ithdrawal cards, 

$18.75; 5,000 ode ‘ards, $12.50; Trades Unionist 343 75 

6. Organizing expenses, John A Flett........ 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons................ 
Organizing expenses, MS Belk.. ' 
Organizing expenses, William Warner.. 
Organizing expenses, C E Hinz ‘ 
Repairing lights in office, JC Rau.... 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty 
Organizing expenses, J F O’Sullivan. 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis........ 
On account commission on adve rtising f for 
AM FeEp, John Morrison........................ 225 00 
8. Organizing expenses, Thomas F ly OR, 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. sn 40 00 
Legislative expenses, 1 M Ashby ......... 27 32 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey...... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............ 18 00 
Organizing expenses, John C Inee.... 5 0 
9. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce....... .... ; 150 00 
Organizing expenses, James Wood ... 27 80 
Organizing expenses, W D Mahon... 65 2 
Organizing expenses, I B Kuhn ..... 12 58 
Organizing expenses, William Eyre..... 8 40 
Organizing expenses, W A Davis ..... 50 
Organizing expenses, C H Putnam 10 00 
ll, Expenses attending ex council, Max Morris 182 0 
Telegrams (legislative com), J Mulholland 2 32 
12, Newspaper for office (Star), T W Hay - 1 76 
Organizing expenses, J C Taylor........... 30 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean 16 8) 
Organizing expenses, H W Smith 15 30 
Organizing expenses, Edw Blume 10 0 
14, 200 postals, $2; 400 l-c rev, $4; 100 4-c stamps, 
1,000 1-c, $10; 100 10-c stamps $10; 100 +c 
stamps, $5; 400 l-c stamps, #4; Postoffice 39 00 


16. 


Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger 38 
Organizing expenses, J H Bummerbach 


Organizing expenses, W A Davis 10 9% 
Telegrams, Postal Tele Cable Co.... 84 dl 
Organizing expenses, John C Ince 18 80 
Organizing expenses, J J Forrester.... 8 42 
Organizing expenses, Dexter Townsend » $ 


Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey 








2. 


We FR bet 


told =o feng 





5 0 


> 
115 


6 95 
2 80 
3 00 


3 75 
4 90 


50 
10 00 
82 0 
2 32 
1 76 
30 
6 85 
5 30 
io 





16. 


a 


& 


i] 


8 


. 6 galv iron ventilators, $12; 


. Organizing expenses, J H Kennedy. 
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Organizing expenses, John Blue.................... 
Organizing expeuses, J K Southern...... ’ 
Organizing expenses, C A Dieh!] .......... 
On acct of commission on adv, John Morri- 
BBE. nc corescevecncenccapseccovecncescs 
Organizing expenses, J 1) Pie ree.. 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett.. 
Ch fee refunded cr to window glass | snappers 
8890, J E Michnewitsch 





4galv jron venti- 





‘tilators, $8; Automatic’ Ventil Co (Cc L 
Pullman) . SAT LR CS BIT 
1,000 2c stamps, $20; 100 5c, $5; 200 10c, $20; 300 
4c, $12; 2,000 2e env, $42.80; 3,000 Ie, » $00; 


Postoftice wer . 
Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones. ‘ 
Printing 52,000 letter heads, Law Re porter C ‘0 
ene sae FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter 


C 
Printing feb FEDERAT IONIST, 
eaaeniiiaas expe nses, Thos F Trac y. 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty.. 


Law Re porter 





. Committee work on News and Record, JIB 


Lennon 
Organizing expenses, ‘Sam D Nedrey 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce... 
Organizing expenses, E L Daley............ 
Organizing expenses, S A Ebersole.............. 
Printing 2,000 16-page A ee $12; 517 
treas cash books, $120.33; aab-page sub 
book, $8; Globe Printing C 0... iad 


2B. Organizing expenses, W B Kissinge of... 


Organizing expenses, L Burket 
Toilet supplies, Fowler Mfg (o... 
Organizing expenses, J H Williams..... 
Legislative work, I M Ashby 
Organizing expenses, Mrs Emma Lanphere 
Organizing expenses, C J Thain.. 
Organizing expenses, H D Thomas 
Organizing expenses, G H Furniss................ 
Printing 2,000 circulars legislative work, 
Miss Ashby siedtaiiemniaamaienae esiipeebed 
Organizing expenses,Thos F ly nn 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias..... 
Committee work in Philadelphia, Penna, J 
O’Connell ......... 
Organizing expensi +# A Cooley... 
Organizing expenses. ais Hogan... 
Organizing expenses, TF Tracy....... 
Organizing expenses, Will ¢ ‘ondon.. 












Organizing expenses, E E Oakes.. 
Organizing expenses, 8S P Ewing..... eS 
l set encycopedia, the Werner Co................. 
Telegrams by D Kreyling, $2.45; F J Weber, 
$8.79; D L Guyette, $2.76; D H Hoffman, 
$1.42; D D Driscoll, $2.10; W H McKinstry, 
$1.50; H L Eichelberger, $1.50; W E Kla- 
etzky, $4; 8 J Kent, $3.40; Samuel Ross, 
2.01; L' A Bolio, $1 30; M Brown, 80c; RA 
Cooney, $2.11; J 3 Doherty, $1.68; Js Nagle, 
$2.07; Matt Wasley, $3; Jas McGill, $1.89; 
Frank McCarthy, $2.08; D I. Elton, » 4; 
C Lovely, $1.68; M "Murphy, ee icmdow ste 

Telegrams W estern Union ‘ele Co... 

Badges A F of L, C C Darling.............. 

Spring water, Z L Beebe............ 

\% lb rotary neostyle ink, $1. 50: 
neostyle, 75c; J C Parker 

Ice, American Ice Co......... 

14 ‘doz indexes, Amberg F ile and Index Co.. 

Translation of organizing literature, Wil- 
liam L Elterich......... 

2 qts Carter’s ink, $1.20; ! pt Hoover red. ink, 
45e; 34 rms 30 A man’, $1.60; 4 rm 40x48 
150’ drab exp, $8.75; 2 > doz sheets blotting, 
9c; 1 doz balls No 18 liberty twine, $2.40; 
2 doz Eureka cloths, $1.20; 2 qts Carter’s 
ink, $1.20; E Morrison ‘Paper G _™ 

Charters 500, Isaac Goldman Co...... 

Express, US Express Co 





cleaning 


. Organizing expenses, John H Brinkman. 


Directory of city, Boyd’s Directory Co ...... 
Contributions to AM FED, Thomas Reece.. 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice.. 
Hauiing FEDERATIONIST, A Thomas........ 
Express, $6.30; tickets, $5.75; Wash Times, 
$l; newspaper, 60c; ex postage, 23c; mantel 
and chimney, 60c; ex telephone message, 
10c; chalk, 25e; 1 doz folders, $1.20; nails, 
50c: mate hes, 180: * chec k-book, $2; sending 
money order, He; pins, 9c; G B ayerees te 
Typewriting services, A ‘Brown 
Typewriting services, A Herbsleb 





$12 00 
6 75 
7 


450 00 
18 00 
3 00 
10 00 


50 00 
5 00 


140 33 
38 40 


20 37 


12 70 


226 80 
15 00 
5 00 
14 00 


29. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............ ....... 
Organizing expenses, J C Taylor.. ESTER : 








Organizing expenses, T F Tracy.................... 25 80 
Organizing expenses, A C Lange er 75 
30. On account of printing, Law eaperter r Co. 300 00 
Express, W H Barnes é - 26 
Legislative expenses, T F Trac y a etieinileatin 118 00 
Legislative expenses, A Furuseth... 85 00 
Traveling expenses for february and mare h, 

Samuel Gompers... ‘ 159 71 
Salary, President Samuel Gompe rs 175 00 
Salary, Secretary Frank Morrison..... 150 00 
Salary, H McGregor . ; a 87 50 
Salary, G B Sawises.............ccccecccseee 113 25 
Salary, D F Manning...... ‘ecniabenideaiaeiiea aaa 74 10 
Salary, L A Sterne...... ~ dian 40 55 
Salary, A E Atwood.... WEENIE eS aaa 47 
Salary, M Rumley.......... sapeilaniapanepuecmaneneaiaes 47 20 
Salary, E H Skelly........... sutecomian oid 45 75 
Salary, AS Boswell.................. on Gheiiniabiii 46 50 
Salary, M Thompson...... ss aamalalinia aed 40 
Salary. L A Roberts 6 00 


Salary, M M Webster........ et Dice 72 82 


Salary, stenographer, R [. Guard..............-.++. 82 5 
Salary, stenographer, L A Gave?..............00++ 68 DO 
Salary, stenographer, R CU Shelse.................+ 70 00 
Salary, stenographer, A A Parker....... 40 85 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 12 89 
Expenses committee work, P niladsiphia, 

Frank Morrison...... nein 9 00 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson. 10 00 


“$7,133 74 





Total 
RECAPITULATION, 
March 
1. Balance $10,491 49 
Receipts 6,564 67 
Total .. $16,966 16 
Expenses 7,133 74 


Balance on hand April 1.... $9,832 42 





TRADE-UNIONISM AND THE CHURCH. 


The Episcopal Church speaks with no uncertain sound as 
to the right and duty of the workers to organize for their 
defense, and the great value to society of such organization. 
The mouthpiece of the Church in this regard is the ** Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor,” 
which has a bishop as President and forty or more bishops 
as Vice-Presidents. 

A member of the Association wishes to do what he can to 
make known its principles and work among the trade-unions, 
and will gladly send the organ of the Association, “ Hammer 
AND Pen,”’ for six months to anv labor organization in the 
United States or Canada which has a reading room. Please 
send address toC. A. I. L.,No. 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








ed offer to make, absolutely free of charge, A LIFE SIZE 
Pastel, Water Color, Sepia, India Ink or Crayon, In 
xcellent work, we will make, FREE OF CHARGE, A LIVE S178 
nud enlarged from any photo, tintype, gem, daguerreotype, ete 
“ling it tous. Our work is unexcelled, our likenesses are —s 
our finishes th ost artistic Small pictures always return 
you wish to pe s a valuable life-like portrait in Oilette 
India Ink or Crs 
departed, FREE OF CHARGE, send in your photo to 


THE CONTINENTAL ART COMPANY, 
155-157 E. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


ATTENTION! 























MASCOT NEGLIGEE SHIRTS to retail at 


Fifty Cents 


are made with the same care in workmanship as 








shirts of much higher price. They do not sell at 
46 cents, but the Price is 50 Cents, and they 


are worth it. Ask for “ Mascot Brand” Shirts. 


Meyerhoff, Son & Co. 


13 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ENDEAVORS TO UNITE all classes of wage-workers under 





one head, through their several organizations to the end # *% #% 


1. That class, race, creed, political and trade prejudices may be abolished. 


2. That support, moral and financial, may be given to each other. 


It is composed of International, National, State, Central and Local Unions, representing the great 
bulk of organized labor in the United States and Canada. 

It gives to any organization joining its ranks recognition in the labor field in all its phases. 

It secures in cases of boycotts, strikes, lockouts, attentive hearing before all affiliated bodies, and 
it renders financial aid to the extent of its ability. 

It is not a moneyed institution. It allows each organization to control its own funds ; to establish 
and expend its own benefits without let or hindrance. : 

It aims to allow—in the light of experience—the utmost liberty to each organization in the conduct 
of its own affairs consistent with the generally understood principles of LaBor. 

It establishes inter-communication, creates agitation, and is in direct and constant correspondence 
with a corps of representative organizers throughout the country. 

It watches the interests of the workers in National Congress ; it indorses and protests in the name 
of LABOR, and has secured vast relief from burdensome laws and government officials. 

It is in communication with reformers and sympathizers in almost all classes, giving information 
and enlisting their co-operation. 

It assembles once a year all classes of wage-earners, in convention, to exchange ideas and methods, 
to cultivate mutual interest, to secure united action, to speak for LABOR, to announce to the world the 
burdens, aims and hopes of the workers. 

It asks—yea, ibesiaie the co-operation of all wage-workers who believe in the principle of 
Unity, and that there is something better in life than long hours, low wages, lack of employment, and 
all that these imply. 


Its Existence is Based Upon 


Economic Law 


TO WIT: 


That no particular trade can long maintain wages above the common level. 

That to maintain high wages all trades and callings must be organized. 

That lack of organization among the unskilled vitally affects the organized skilled. ; 
That general organization of skilled and unskilled can only be accomplished by united action. 


Therefore, FEDERATION. 


AGAIN 


That no one particular locality can long maintain high wages above that of others. 

That to maintain high wages all localities must be organized. 

That this can best be done by the maintenance of national and international unions. 

That any local union which refuses to so affiliate is inconsistent, non-union, and should be 
‘**let alone.”’ 

Thal each national or international union must be protected in its particular field against rivals 
and seceders. Therefore, FEDERATION. 

That the history of the labor movement demonstrates the necessity of a union of individuals, and 
that logic implies a union of unions—FEDERATION. 
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Gov. McMillan of Tenn. Signing 
Child Labor Bill. 
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ISEVERAL LABOR - 
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